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Suggestions tor Teachers of Drawing. I. 


By ERNEST KNAUFFT. 


Illustrated by Charles A. Vanderhoof, Instructor in Illustrat- 
ing at The Woman's Art School, Cooper Union, New York. 
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Fig 1. Place such an objece as a knife and fork 


against the window-pane and let the pupils observe the flat 
black surface or silhouette, noting the length and breadth, 
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i.e, the proportions and the component parts, i. e., 


characteristics. 

















Fig 2. Having silhouetted objects, pupils will see 
outlines more clearly. 
blackboard and let the pupils draw them in strong outlines. 

Note that the observation of the general proportions should a 


be deemed more important than details. 


Place the same objects before the 








Having secured the proportions, show the 
The perfect line --- 


Fig 3. 
value of a clean line in giving character. 
in this gives us a knife and fork in good condition, the 
might suggest rusty and 





jagged outline in figs. 1 and 2 


Note in the 
it is longer. 


parts. Note how a differs from B in fig 2. 
knife that A is shorter than B, while in fig. 2 
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_ Fig 4. Follow next by suggesting the prominent ‘ 
inside lines, which divide an object into its component = 
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Wik Devoe & C. T. Raynolds Co., 


#*O 


Esk 


Cor. Fulton and William Sts., 


NEW YORK, ons 


CHICAGO, 


Manufacturers of 


tists’ Matcrials, 


OIL COLORS IN TUBES, 
FINE BRUSHES, 

ACADEMY BOARDS, 
PREPARED CANVAS. 


& 
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MATERIALS FOR 


Oil and Water-color Painting, 
China and Pastel Painting, 
Fresco and Scene Painting, 
Tapestry Painting, Sketching, 
Modeling, Designing, 
Etching, Pyrography. 


Importers and [Manufacturers of 
Mathematical Instruments 
and Drawing [laterials. 





SUPPLIES FOR MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS A SPECIALTY. 


Manufacturers of 


FINE COLORS, READY-IIXED PAINTS, VARNISHES, 
OIL FINISH, WOOD STAINS. 








Painters’, Gilders’, Grainers’ and Varnishers’ Supplies. 
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Weber & Co.'s 
Artists’ Oil Colors tn Tubes. 
Canvas and Academy Boards, 
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Moree G2 
Ches rinut Street / 
P) WIL AL DEL PHIA 
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AND 
F. Weber & Co.'s Moist Water-Colors 
in half and whole ‘Pans, Tubes, and 
Glass Pots. 


All Supplies for 


China 
painting, including 
Lacroix’s French 
Colors and Muller & 
Hennig'’s Dresden 
















(ALL ENDORSED BY LEADING ARTISTS.) Colors; also Foreign 
F. Weber & Co.’s New Artists’ Color, Wd American White 
. , China, ‘Dresden Porce- 
Delft Blue. lain Plates (square, 


(FOR OIL AND WATER-COLOR PAINTING.) oval and round medal- 


ALSO lions), Dress Buttous, 
a at cae 3 Sleeve Buttons and 
F. Weber & Co.'s Softand Half Hard other articles for min- 


eral decoration 


Pastels. 


Especially prepared Pastel Canvas, Pastel Paper and Boards, Mono- 
chromatic Boards, Papier Mach Plaques, Tapestry 
Colors and Canvas, and Phila. Sauce Crayons in foil and in glass vials 
Something new: Our “SPHINX” medium for painting in oil colors, 
adding brilliancy and insuring perma- 
Winsor & Newton's and all 
| AEC ARRAY kinds of Foreign and American artists’ 


| materials. 


Ivory in Sheets for Miniature 


(Reduced price list free.) 


Plaster Casts, 





Painting. 


Prompt Attention to Mail Orders. Send for Our 


Vol. 100 and Supplementary List 


Catalogue, 


Further particulars at any of our THREE Establishments. 


1125 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
918 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
5 North Charles Street, Baltimore, Md 


Large Assortment of Mathematical Instruments, Drawing Materials and 
other Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 











ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Supplies of all kinds, for China, Oil, 
Water-Color and Pastel Painting, | 
Crayon Drawing, Etching 
Materials. Tapestry Canvas Stud- 
ies and Picture Framing. 


Every artist 
etc. . 





Mathematical Instruments, The Sketching Outfit 


set up ready for use, 





T-Squares, Triangles, etc. 


FROST & ADAMS CO., 


37A Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


also showing it closed, 


ready for fastening to 
the wheel. 


The Bicycle 
~ HIBBARD'S GOLD_ 
WHITE CHINA. 


Send for Ci for Catalogue. 


THAYER AND CHANDLER 


46 Mapison St., Cxicaco. 





sliding 





ed 


The Bicycle Sketching Outfit 
fastened tothe diamond frame of 
the wheel. 





i Impor 


tion Sketching Outfit, when carried 


The above Bicycle Combina- 
ona 
wheel, is strapped 


lady’s ** drop frame”’ 


to the handle bar. 


The Bicycle Combination 


Easel, Sketching Stool with ring for holding an umbrella ‘firmly, 
ished Wooden Oil Color Box and 


tains oil bottles, tube color tray, 


“JUST THE THING.” 


Sketching Outfit. 


go sketching anywhere their in- 


PATENT APPLIED I 


who rides a wheel can now 


clination fancies, carrying their Easel, Camp Stool and Complete Sketching 
Outfit securely fastened to the frame of their bicycle. 
sketching for pleasure. 
The Bicycle Combination Sketching Outfit overcomes all the inconveniences 
heretofore experienced in outdoor sketching, and the artist returns home not 
fatigued, but benefited by a day’s outing. 


Wheeling for exercise, 
No more trudging, and lugging of sketching material. 


Combination Sketching ‘Outlit consists of Folding Sketching 
Pol- 
Polished Palette combined The 
The box con- 
t sketches, 


lid of the box when reversed forms the easel-tray. 
brush tray and slides for wet 


PRICE COMPLETE, $10.00. 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO., 


ters and Wholesale Dealers in MATERIALS FOR ARTISTS of Every 
Description. 


123 WEST HOUSTON ST., NEW YORK. 





eA SPECIAL OFFER 
TO CHINA-PAINTERS: 
The Filkins Burnish Gold may be ap- ill send to the Art Ama- 
@ plied over dry unfired paste or color, & 
y thussaving one firing. Itisalsoespecial- 
© ly economical in use over white china. 
2, Sample boxes, 25¢., 15-grain boxes, goc. 
iT $10 per fuil dozen. Mail charges, 
c. for one single box, 1c. extra for each ¢ 
7 additional box, 8c. extra for registra- & 
tion on orders amounting to $5.00 or ¥ 


W. H. GLENNY, SONS & CO., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
IMPORTERS OF CHINA. 


Any one who w 


at $3 each (regular subscription $4), will re- 
ceive in addition to this liberal club discount, 
a special premium consisting of three dol- 
lars’ worth of china-painting materials to be 
selected from the catalogue of any one dealer 
advertising in this magazine. Address, 
Montague Marks, 23 Union Square, N. Y. 


B &2 27-sheet catalogue of white china for f 
7 decorating sent to any address on receipt of 20% 
cents, with coupon good for this sum in goods, 
Bor in money, if the catalogue is returned. 

zJ \.arge stock, low prices, liberal treatment. 





Attention is called to The Art Amateur’s liberal offers 
These 


Portfolios are absolutely free to every subscriber to the 


of Special Portfolios of additional Color Plates. 








magazine for 1896. 


leur a club of five subscribers (old or new ), | |CH 





‘USERS OF FINE CHINA 


for the household, 


WINSOR & NEWTON, Ltd, 


professional and amateur 


decorators of white ware, teachers and others 
| can purchase the **D & C°”? FRENCH London, 
HINA at the leading retail stores at right TRADE MARK. 
prices. In form and texture and all other re- | Eng. 
spects, it combines the freshest ideas and ut- | 
most skill in Fictile Art 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARTISTS’ SUPERIOR OIL AND 
WATER COLORS, 
| Pocket Sketching Brushes, 
Handy Chalk Box for Sketching, 
Waterproof Inks made in 21 
different Tints. 
44 Handbooks on Fine Art. 


% SS Fulton St., N. Y. 


D&C° 


FRANCE 





Stamp for Decorated Ware. Stamp for White Ware. 


The unique patterns recently produced in 


WHITE WARE 


are eminently adapted to the needs of amateur 
and professional decorators, and may now be 
examined at the well appointed art stores : and 
China establishments ot the United States 


N.Y. 





Catalogue o 
cApplication 





| ENDEMANN & CHURCHILL, 50 Murray St., 











































QQe caeeee% NEW WHITE CHINA - THE WILKE CHINA KILN. 2G ##%##o% 








For Amateur Decorating, are shown in the supplementary sheets issued by | 


& MESSRS. BAWO & DOTTER. | 


with a triangle A prefixed to the number below each article. 


rm “More New Patterns in White “Elite” China, ~“" 





If the DEALER in 


your town or vicinity 


China Painters will 
find this china excel- 
lent in firing; tit ts 
usually to be obtained 
in the newest shapes 
and styles from lead- 
ing dealers every- 
where. 


has not a full assay t- 
ment in stock of the 
china stamped ELITE, 
ask HIM fo write fo) 





illustrated sheels as 
below. 











SUGAR & CREAM COMBINED ENGAGEMENT PAD. SEAL EVENTAIL BON BON 


The Best Products of ALL the Celebrated 
Foreign Factories also Carried in Stock. 


In ordering of your DEALER, be sure to mention the triangle A prefixed to the catalogue number, 
thereby enabling him to recognize the goods as coming from 


| | BAWO & DOTTER, 26, 28, 30 and 32 Barclay Street, New York. st 
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eb meroven WILKE CHINA KILN. 


FOR FIRING DECORATED CHINA AND GLASS WITH NATURAL, ARTIFICIAL OR ILLUMINATING GAS OR GASOLINE. 
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Constructed on practical princi- 
ples, by practical artisans, in the 
only thoroughly equipped plant for 
the manufacture of portable kilns in 
the United States. 


Easy to handle. Full directions 
for firing furnished with each Kiln 
that are so easily understood that 
the merest Amateur can operate it ¢ 
without any previous knowledge of 


of this branch of the work. : : ; 
An economical and efficient device 


having a world-wide reputation for 
beautiful work. 


Has the largest combustion cham- 
ber. 


A marvel of simplicity and clean- 
liness. 


Is the only kiln using a non-con- 
ducting cylinder. 


Used exclusively by the Manufac- 
turers of all the China Paints import- 
ed into this Country. Also in use 
and recommended highly by the best 
Amateur and Professional Artists 
in every City in the United States 
and Europe. 


Economy in the consumption of 
gas, lowest on record. 


=~) ei 
Nes | 


>) 
Shier es stn, 


Is an unqualified success, 
not only in this Country 
but in Europe. 


SS 


ats 


The new graduated 
burner will do the most 
hard work in the briefest 
time, and use every cubic 
inch of gas consumed to — 
the best advantage. 


Its simplicity of construction + 
and the positive character of the & 
service performed by it, have ; 
given it pre-eminence. 


Me eM Me wt uM tt 


Peers nt) fs ete re re 2 


Improved Throughout, Simple, Accurate, Durable, Reliable. 


There is absolutely nothing which pays a better profit than china firing. China painting being 
on the increase, firing is necessarily to be done more extensively than ever. You 
need a Kiln. Why not buy it now and become established in the work 
in the community in which you live? Send for Descriptive Cir- 
cular, and mention The Art Amateur. 


Manufactured by F. A. a sceeelaniabi Indiana, U. S. A. 
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“MORNING.” ENGRAVED BY H. JOFFROY AFTER THE PAINTING BY WILLIAM DIDIER-POUGET. 


EXHIBITED AT THE SALON OF THE CHAMPS ELYSEES, PARIS. 
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[Copynght, 1896, by Montague Marks, New York and London.] 














MY NOTE-BOOK. 


Leonato.— Are these things spoken or do I but dream ? 
Don John.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 





HE advance in the prices of 
paintings of the “early 
English school” steadily 

Romneys are 


4+ 


at 
4 


continues. 
especially on the rise. The 
record price for a canvas 
by that but 
much overrated artist was 


agreeable 


reached in London on June 
11th, at Robinson’s and 
Fisher’s auction 
when the almost incredible 


rooms, 





price of 10,500 guineas (about $55,000) was paid for the 
portrait group painted for George, fourth Duke of Marl- 
borough, and presented by him, on the death of his wife, 
to Lord Clifden. 
Viscountess Clifden, is seated, making a crayon sketch 


To the right of the picture, Caroline, 


from an antique model, and to the left, her sister, Lady 
No 
mention is made of this important work by Hilda Gam- 


Elizabeth Spencer, also seated, is playing a harp. 


lin in her biography of George Romney, but she says 
that the Duke of Marlborough sat to him. As the size 
of the canvas (74x58 in.) precludes the probability of 
the purchase being any ordinary one for a private gal- 
lery, it would not be surprising to learn that this inter- 
esting family picture has found a place in the portrait 
gallery of the Marlboroughs at Blenheim. Indeed, in 
view of the recent Marlborough-Vanderbilt alliance, it 
would be surprising if any outsider had been allowed 
to possess it. 
* * * 


HOWEVER factitious circumstances may have con- 
tributed to the extraordinary price brought by the por- 
trait group of the Viscountess Clifden and her sister, 
there was nothing to account for the rise in the Rom- 
neys at the auction, at Christie’s, of the pictures of the late 
Sir Julian Goldsmid, except the rarity and the increasing 
demand for canvases of that painter. The sale was with- 
out 
Shore (29}$x24 in.), which brought 1860 guineas at the 
Price sale last summer, leaped to 2750 guineas, at which 


reserve. The half-length portrait of Miss Harriet 


figure it was sold to Messrs. Agnew after a spirited 
contest with Mr. Wallis and Mr. Martin Colnaghi; and 
the three-quarter length portrait of Lady Urith Shore 
(49x39 in.), which went for 1800 guineas on that occa- 
sion, now brought 2000 guineas. It is curious to note 
the enthusiasm of the London newspapers whenever 
When 
it was shown at Burlington House in 1894; when it was 


the Harriet Shore portrait is put on exhibition. 


on exhibition before the Price sale in 1895; and, again, 
before the recent Goldsmid sale, the critics rivalled 
each other in the unmeasured terms of their admiration of 
this pretty, dark-eyed, fresh-colored miss in white dress 
tied with sash of “ baby blue,” and loosely arranged 
light brown curly hair escaping from a white gauzy 
headgear, half cap and half veil. The furore over these 
“early English” portraits must, in a great measure, be 
set down to the comeliness and aristocratic type of the 
sitters, invested with an added charm by the skill of a 
sympathetic artist. In this case, doubtless, it is the 
pretty face that wins; the painting is superficial, even 
for Romney, and there is no pretence at completion 
below the bust. Moreover, I am satisfied that the can- 
vas has been cut down from its original proportions. 
This was my impression when I first saw the picture 


Al- 
though only blocked in, Miss Harriet’s arms, presuma- 


last summer, and closer inspection confirmed it. 


bly, are folded in her lap; but they are cut down by 
the line of the frame so abruptly that the left hand is 
not seen at all, and the entire right hand, except the 
thumb, is amputated below the first joints of the fingers. 
It is difficult to believe that any artist would have com- 
posed a picture so awkwardly. 


8 
* 


ANOTHER Romney (49$x394 in.), representing the 
whole-length figure of ‘‘ Mrs. Oliver (née Shakespear),” 
with an infant asleep in her lap, was knocked down at 
3100 guineas to Messrs. Agnew; while poor “ A/r. Oliver 
(25x30 in.). a half-length, in blue Windsor uniform, white 
lace cravat, and powdered hair,” brought only 260 gui- 
neas, The inevitable Lady Hamilton, this time posing as 








“ Contemplation” (23$x184 in.), a half-length figure in 
the favorite white dress and blue sash, brought 1210 
The only Beechey, the portrait of Frederica 
Duchess of York, 
1200 guineas, was now 


guineas, 
Charlotte Catherine, 
Price sale brought 


which at the 
sold to 
Messrs. Tooth at 1400 guineas, and the same firm paid 
1100 guineas for a “ Portrait of a Lady” (45x34 in.), by 
Hoppner. 


oe .* 
* 


By Gainsborough, a charming view of the country 
near Bath, with cattle and figure (47x58 in.), exhibited 
in 1882 at Burlington House, was knocked down to Mr. 
Vokins at 3100 guineas, and two portrait pictures 
The more important of these 
the exquisite Dorothea, 
Lady Eden, in pale lilac dress and loose scarf. The 
delicate and retined features of the sitter, I am told, 


brought good prices. 


was half-length picture of 


are rendered with no less subtlety, but perhaps with 
somewhat less force, than in the famous “* Lady Mul- 
grave,” which brought 10,000 guineas at the Price sale ; 
but there seems to be nothing to account for the fact 
that “ Lady Eden” has brought only just half that sum. 


e+ 
ok 


THE highest price paid for any single picture at the 
Goldsmid sale was 7500 guineas, given by Messrs. Ag- 
new for a Reynolds—the well-known full-length seated 
figure of ‘‘ Miss Mary Monckton’’ (93x574 in.), in white 
dress, gold-embroidered scarf and blue cloak, with a 
spaniel at her feet. 
two years ago. Two of the three other portraits by Sir 
Joshua went to Messrs. Tooth: “ Mrs. Matthew,” in 


The price is the same as it brought 


a low-cut gray gown, her left hand resting on her hip, 
standing in a landscape with a dog gambolling at her 
side, for which they paid 4000 guineas, just ten per 
cent less than it brought two years ago at the Duchess 
(92$x57 fm.) 
of Charles Manners, fourth Duke of Rutland (engraved 


of Montrose sale; and the full length 


in mezzotint by Dickinson), which, with the usual dis- 
crepancy in price when the subject is a man, went for 
1400 
Barbara, Countess of Coventry, in a white dress, her 


guineas. Reynolds’s three-quarter length of 


right arm resting on an ermine-lined crimson robe 
(49$x394 in.), a beautiful and well-known picture (en- 
graved in mezzotint both by Watson and Spicer), fell to 
Messrs. Agnew at 3800 guineas. 


* * 
‘ 

CONSTABLE and Turner were represented by inter- 
esting if not very important examples: the former by 
the large sketch (58x934$ in.) of the well-known pic- 
ture, “‘ The Embarkation of George IV. from White- 
hall, 
Bridge,” which brought 2000 guineas, and the latter by 


on the occasion of the opening of Waterloo 


a “Sea Piece” (17$x23 in.), showing boats in a rough 
sea, and a squall coming up from the left, which went 
for 2050 guineas, and * Rockets and Blue Lights (close 
at hand) to warn steamboats off shoal water" (354x474 
A marine by Clark- 
son Stanfield (48x714 in.) reached the large figure of 2300 


in.), which brought 3700 guineas, 


guineas ; Alma-Tadema’s “ Expectations,” 1950 guineas, 
and Sir John Millais’ “ Little Speedwell’s Darling Blue” 


was sold for 1400 guineas amid loud cheering, 


evidently 
in sympathy for the popular President of the Royal 
Academy, who lies in a critical condition. 


* * 
* 


SIR JULIAN GOLDSMID was no ordinary rich man. 
Highly cultivated and a philanthropist, he was worthy 
of the distinguished name he bore, which, in the direct 
line, died with him, his sole issue being eight daughters ; 
for General Goldsmid, of the British Army, belongs to a 
distant branch of the family, and will not inherit the 
baronetcy. Like his grandfather, Sir Isaac Goldsmid, 
through whose efforts mainly the famous University 
College, London, was established, and his uncle, Sir 
Francis, a distinguished British jurist, Sir Julian de- 
voted his life almost wholly to philanthropy ; and while 
his labors were chiefly directed to the amelioration of 
the condition of his Jewish co-religionists, his benefac- 
tions were by no means restricted to that denomi- 
nation. So liberal was he in his ideas, that he built a 
church on one of his estates for the use of his Christian 
tenants. In 1882, when the late Edward Joseph told 
him that he was going to New York to exhibit at the 
Bartholdi Pedestal Fund Art Loan Exhibition his Col- 
lection of Cosway Miniatures and other art objects, Sir 
Julian at once offered to lend some of his own things to 
the exhibition if his name did not appear, and these 
were contained in the exquisite little collection of bijou- 


terie shown in the name of Mr. Joseph. A few years 
later, Sir Julian visited the United States. 


* * 
7 


A correspondent, writing from Louisville, Ky., says: 
‘* By the way, did you know that The Art Amateur is so popv- 
lar at the Public Library here that they have to keep the sup) le. 
ments locked up now, because so many of them are stolen ? You 
ought to have a better influence over your admirers.”’ 


* ¥ 
* 


THE illustration of surf breaking over the rocks, 


ancther page, is from a photograph by Mr. Cyril Fr 
a well-known English photographer. 
ent who kindly sends it says : 


The correspo: 


‘*It was taken in Hell Bay, in Cornwall, well known for its 
wild and rugged sea coast scenery and for its magnificent w.ve 
effects. A storm had been raging the day before, and Mr, F; 
having planted his camera in position, succeeded in getting 


exposures, when a mighty wave threw him and his camera to 
the ground, He clung manfully to the instrument, and | 
were being sucked out to sea by the undertow, when his f 
ress was stayed bya rock. Shaken and bruised, he cont: 
to crawl ashore with his precious burden. One of the negat 
was destroyed, and the other, of which I senda print, has | 
and I 


more than 


greatly admired by artists, may add, ‘sub rosa,’ 


formed the basis of one attractive exhibit at 


picture shows,”’ 
+ * 

A YOUNG man who dates his letter from Essex Street 
complains bitterly of the hardship of the lot which | 
vents him following the career of an artist, and he asks 
for advice. I can only counsel him to continue to ce- 
vote his spare hours to art study at home, and try to 
During 


the daytime let him work cheerfully and manfull 


tend the evening classes of a good art school. 


whatever occupation it may be that affords him a liv 
The career of an artist is a delightful one for those who 
can indulge in it; but it is only to be followed by those 
who can risk dependence on it asa source of revenu: 
* -" a 

AMONG a string of kindly but not unduly complimen- 
tary criticisms of this country and its art that has recent 
appeared from the pen of Mr. de Soissons, a cultivated 
Frenchman who lately visited us, is the following, w 
assuredly no one can say is unmerited : 

‘“‘ The war of secession was disastrous not only to the brave 
and refined Southerners, but to American art, because the c 
try has been inundated with the worst kind of monuments t 


diers. It is a pity that so much money has been wasted on t 
granite and marble pyramids and columns, ornamented with hor- 
rible bronze figures.” 
$2 
* 


JUDGING from the reports of soldiers’ monuments vo- 
ing up all over the country, it would almost appear 
for every veteran who receives a pension there is an ances- 
tor who must have a statue. This might seem like en- 
couraging American sculpture ; but unfortunately ne 
all the commissions are given out to the gravestone ar- 
tists—or rather to their employers, for it is they who get 
the contracts. The Committee of Society of the Army of 


the Tennessee, by the way, could have saved a lot of 
money by going to one of them for its statue of Sherman. 
* * 
* 


LITTLE respect is paid by Americans to the bi 
places of their illustrious dead, and the old snuff- mill neat 
Narragansett Pier in which Gilbert Stuart, in 1755, first 
saw the light, is noexception to the rule. It may safel} 
be said that it would seldom, if ever, be visited were it 
not a convenient objective point for a drive from the 
fashionable summer resort a few miles away, ‘The 
route along the old Boston Neck Road affords one of the 
most delightful excursions in Rhode Island. For a 
while, it holds in view, to the right, a picturesque est! 
beyond which on a fine day one sees the town of New- 
port. After a drive of nearly five miles, we cross, at 
right angles, the dusty highway ‘that leads past a little 
white church, down the break-neck hill to the James- 
town ferry ; continue a couple of miles. or so along a 
country road, which we leave, to our left, to follow a 
bridle-path through the woods, at the end of which, 
hitherto hidden by a screen of tall saplings and a tangle 
of bracken, we come upon the object of our prilgrimage. 
The rear view is that shown in the 
illustration. When I visited the Gilbert Stuart place 


five years ago, it was tenanted by a somewhat eccentric, 


accompan ing 


middle-aged man, of swarthy complexion, keen-cye¢ 
and thick-set; he seemed to be farming in a Ver) 
small way, and he sold photographs of the place and 
of himself to visitors from “the Pier.” I 
long since that he had killed one of his farm |! 
in a fit of passion, and had been sentenced to im- 
prisonment for life. I do not know who has the house 
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now. Beyond the historical associations connected with 
it, there is absolutely nothing in it to interest the 
The fallen 


decay. As to the 


undergone very little change, and its weather- 


isitor. mill itself has long since into 


house, the outside has 
ined shingles are pleasantly suggestive 
Y f the century and a half, which in a new 
untry like the United States is antiquity 
lf. But 

meets only with disappointment. 


crossed, 
Not 
Tra- 


the threshold once 
elic of the painter or of his-time! 


ion has not even provided a chair in 





ich it might be supposed that the dis- 
They manage 
The 


chair would regretfully have been parted 


suished artist had sat. 
things better in Europe. iden- 

, a thousand times over, and there would 

to been more of the identical brass and- 
s and warming-pans that Gilbert Stuart 
to say nothing of the very 
the 


in which he was rocked—than would 


actually used 


in which he was born and very 
any ordinary New York bric-a-brac 

Apparently, the name of Gilbert Stu- 
not well enough known, however, to 
y such enterprise. Otherwise, no doubt, 
ictory of antique furniture across the 

Newport, would long ago have met 
emand. But, as I have intimated, at 
t ld Snuff mill in the woods there is no 
The 


5 en whitewashed and papered in the 


to deceive any one. rooms 


deous modern fashion; even the open 


5° f e in the principal room has been 
Yet, as | 
That 


Might it not be worth while, 


ed up and papered. have 


the house itself is intact. is a 


deal. 

for the artists of America to take steps 

y 7 serve it, for all time to come, as the 
ice of their first and most distin- 

| portrait painter, to whose brush the worid owes 


likeness of George Washington that is regarded 


thentic ? MONTAGUE MARKS. 

















GILBERT STUART (1755-1825). 





THE OLD SNUFF-MILL, NEAR NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. I., BIRTHPLACE 
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MURAL PAINTING, triumphant in the East, is be- Chavannesque allegories for the clerestory of the third 


ginning to interest the West. The new Peoria Library floor, in which, through a flatly painted woodland, are 
sparsely scattered classic figures of ‘“ Education,” “ Lit- 
“Art,” and the like. The land- 


scape setting varies delicately from the prom- 


is the first public building rescued from the hands of 


erature,” 


ise of Spring, where children are learning at 
their mother’s knee, through the beauty of 
Summer, where Music and Poetry inhabit the 
land, on to ripening Autumn, where Art, Sci- 
ence, and Industry are applied in maturity. 


The walls are divided by oaken pillars into 


arched panels 11 x 12 feet, four filling each 
side wall, and two the end. These separa- 
tions are overcome, so far as may be, by a 


continuous horizon; a band of rolling green 


meadows, a quiet river and purple hills be- 


yond. Sometimes a clump of bushes ora 


flight of birds begins in one panel and 


stretches over into the next. All through, the 


slim, straight trees make perpendicular lines. 


They are covered with pinky-white 


blossoms, now with scanty 


now 


trembling leaves, 


now with the green luxuriance of summer, 


again with russet foliage and with bare 
twigs. The figures have the delicate tints 
and the lonely grace of flowers scattered 
through the grass. In the stair well is to be 
placed a panel 23 x 24 feet, containing the 


fine panorama of the Illinois Valley as seen 
from Prospect Heights. The oval centre for 
the vestibule ceiling displays a somewhat 
trite allegory of Enlightenment bringing Wis- 
dom from on high to mankind. It is, how 
The 


to have merely 


ever, agre¢ ible in color. various re- 


rooms are some 
ht 


color scheme, which shall gradually lead up 


maining 
ornament in the Empire style and a | 


ig 


FROM AN OLD STEEL ENGRAVING, to the important decorations. 

Most of Wilkie’s pictures are in a deplora- 
house painters and decorators. Those 
Maratta 


pleted designs for its decoration, consisting of a series of 


Two Chicago artists, ble state owing to his use of unsafe pigments. 


Hardesty G. and F. C. Peyraud, have com-_ painted while he was in Spain are in sound condition, 


probably because his favorite, Bitumen, was beyond reach, 
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STUART. PEN DRAWING RY H. C. EDWARDS. 
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AVID WILKIE was fifteen years old in 1800, the 


TWO BRITISH GENRE PAINTERS. 


date of the origin of genre painting in England, 


ccording to Chesneau, the French art critic. 


llower of the more famous Scotsman. 


It was 


also the year of the birth of Thomas Webster, a worthy 


The name of 


logarth, who preceded Wilkie by nearly a century, 


may occur to the reader in connection with the origin of 


Bi 


| 


I 


S 




















e British school of genre painting. 
Hogarth certainly depicted scenes of 
mestic life, and very admirable are 
st of his portrayals of action and 
<pression ; no one else has succeeded 
well perhaps in showing by means 
contrasting characters the workings 
the human passions and emotions. 
it his aims were those of the moral- 
rather than the painter, and these 
sought to further by arranging his 
tures, in progression, like scenes in 
theatrical representation. These 
1es he invests with a degree of ludi- 
isness and exaggeration and an 


rlying didactic purpose which 
s them out of the sphere of pure 
makes them 


re and caricature. 
garth was essentially a caricaturist 

leed, he founded the British School 
Caricature as Wilkie founded the 
sh School of Genre Painting. 


of Wilkie 
d in poverty, but it was poverty 


early days were 


beautiful village in Fifeshire, which is 
rent thing from poverty in a squalid 





“THE VILLAGE CHOIR.” 


a very 


tenement 


London, such as marked the experience of young 


tirist, but tipping his brush with gall. 
rness in Wilkie’s art. 


garth, helping perhaps to develop his genius as a 


There is no 


Simple-minded in his love of 


re and sympathy with the joys and sorrows of the 


le village folk from whom he sprang, his kindly 


ture asserts itself in all the work of his first and best 


id, from his “ Pitlessie Fair,” his first picture of 


il life, to his later successes, such as “ The Blind Fid- 
“The Cut. Finger,” ‘“‘The Rent Day,” ‘The 
‘enny Wedding,” or “ Blind Man’s Buff,” the delightful 


ene of frolic illustrated herewith. 


At twenty-four he 
became an Associate of the Royal Academy, and two 


THE ART AMATEUR. 





years later a full member. In 1825, when at the height 
of his success, he made a tour of the Continent, and re- 
turned to England greatly impressed by the works of 
Rembrandt, Velasquez, and Correggio. As in the cast 
of many another painter of originality, the influence 
worked unfavorably for his own art. He abandoned the 
field in which he had achieved remarkable success and 
devoted himself to painting historical pictures and _por- 


traits which can add nothing to his reputation ; the 
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IN THE SHEEPSHANKS GALLERY, SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, LONDON, 


former are commonplace, the latter weak and_ poor. 

After the death of Sir Thomas Lawrence, in 1830, 
Wilkie succeeded him as painter-in-ordinary to the king, 
who knighted him in 1836, which was some compensa- 
tion for his failure of election as Lawrence’s successor 
On the 
of Queen Victoria he was confirmed in his appointment 


as President of the Royal Academy. accession 
as painter to the court, but his work done in that capac- 
ity was not remarkable. He died at sea in 1841, on his 
way home from the East, where he had made many 
studies with the view of painting Oriental and probably 
religious pictures. 

Thomas Webster seems almost of our own day. Al 
though born only fifteen years after Wilkie, he died as 


recently as 1886. He began life as a chorister in the 
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Chapel Royal, and when his voice broke, his father, who 
Was a servant in the household of George file procured 
him a place at Windsor Castle, where his duties seem to 
have been light. He was a favorite of the Princesses 
Mary and Sophia, and, showing a taste for drawing, the 
latter made him design patterns for her to embroider. 
In return, she allowed him to draw her, good-naturedly 
letting him pose her on the arm of a sofa, because he 
found this easier than to draw her actually seated on the 

sofa. But she did more for him; for 
through her influence he was admitted 
to the schools of the Royal Academy. 
In 1825, while yet a student, he exhib- 
ited his first picture a portrait group. 
It was not until 1840 that he was made 
an Associate of the Royal Academy ; 
in 1846 he became a full member. 


Like his distinguished friend and se- 


nior, Mulready, he made his first popu- 


lar success with a picture of school- 
boy life, and, with occasional intervals, 
he continued to follow the same class 
of subject until the close of his artustic 
career. Perhaps the best of these ex- 
The Vill Choir,” 


trated herewith. Even in the reduced 


illus- 


ceptions Is “ age 

re produc tion it tells its homely story too 

well to need any explanation. As with 
Wilkie, his genial disposition seems re- 

R.A, . ; : 

flected in all of his work. 


jects in each instance seem to have been 


Genre sub- 


peculiarly suited to the temperament 
Wilkie 


Webster was quite a poor one. 


and the limitations of the artist. 
was nota strong colorist ; 
Curiously his first success indirectly proceeded from this 
fact. 
poor at composition that he was always in trouble when 
he had to plana picture. He confided the fact to Web- 


one day, and the 


He had a friend who was a strong colorist, but so 


ster 


mischievous 


latter gor d-nature dly offered to 
design a sketch 


him. A of 
schoolboys firing a toy c a girl’s doll was the 
id made it, Webster liked it so 
much that he determined to keep it himself, and paint 
from it. 


picture for 
innon at 
result; but when he | 
a picture This was his well-known “ Rebels 
Shooting a Prisoner,” which was followed, among others, 
by “ The Village School,” “ Foot-Ball,” “ The Boy with 
“Punch,” “The Truant,” “A Dame 
School,” and “ Boys on the Slide.” 


Many Friends,” 
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THE PAINTING IN MIRE. 


THE STORY OF GOYA’S “ REVOLT OF MAY, 1808.” 


N excited group of students of all nations 
was gathered in the capacious court- 
yard of the French Fine Art School, in 
Rome. It was a fine spring afternoon, 
and the fresh breeze off the Campagna 
cleared away the mists of the threaten- 

ing evening. All eyes were the better able to trace 

the singular movements of a figure, human in shape, 
but not in its manner of progression, as it crept 





upward and slantingly along the face of the build- 
ing. The action was that of the ape and the spi- 
der combined; but a marked ease and daring grace 
presently convinced the new-comers, who might have 
been doubtful, that the audacious creature was a man. 
It was soon clear that the object of this dangerous es- 
capade was to reach a point where an athlete had pre- 
viously climbed to scrawl his 

name with a stick of charcoal 


Frenchman had selected, but on seeing that Goya did 
not heed, and fearing to distract his cool head, they re- 
frained from giving further counsel. Hence the silence 
was complete, and the anxiety so deep that several 
professors, attracted from the part of the building where 
they resided, gazed also hushed and spellbound. 

Already the figure, clinging to the carvings, resem- 
bled a man-fly or one of the quasi-human forms on 
Gothic edifices suddenly imbued with life. But the 
point was attained, and a long sigh of relief arose from 
the dense throng and rose to the victor in this contest 
with nature’s laws and the limit of human powers. 
Pausing, and grasping a boss of freestone with his right 
hand, he used the inferior one, in contempt, to paint his 
name two feet above that of the Frenchman, and so 
close to the eaves that it would not be easy to inscribe 
anything between. 

A cheer came almost unanimously from all the throats 
below, and some servant girls at windows on the court- 
yard waved their colored head kerchiefs. 


This time the cheer was thorough, for courtesy com 
pelled Sejour to join in the tribute to his vanquisher 
and ten minutes had not elapsed before the latter was 
borne, “ chaired” and surrounded by the vociferous dis 
ciples of art, to the Café of the Painters. 

“It was little,” said he; ‘1 only wished to prove tha 
where a Frenchman has gone, a Spaniard may go.” 

“The French,” returned Sejour maliciously, ‘hav 
marched into every capital of Europe. That is more 
at least, than the Spanish can boast.” 

“You have not been in Madrid!” 

War between the great Powers was imminent at this 
time, and revolution was in the air. No one suspecte 
a strained meaning in the Frenchman’s rejoinder, “ Y« 
may expect us soon!” 

“We will welcome you; only it will be with stylet i 
hand, probably, instead of pencil.”’ 

An altercation, when the violent Goya was one of tl 
disputants, usually resulted in a duel; but friends part 
ed the pair, and each was hurried away to his respec- 

tive quarters. Goya soc 
after disappeared, and Se- 





on the stucco. This later 
acrobat had a brush of color 
in his strong teeth. The 
swarthiness of his complex- 
ion denoted one of southern 
blood. 

The peculiar 
“Goya” circulated quickly 
among the increasing mob of 
artists, copyists, and models, 
who had recognized the most 
notable “character” in the 
art world of the papal city 
at the close of the eighteenth 
century. 

Francisco de Goya y Lu- 
cientes, born in 1746, was 
only an agricultural laborer’s 
son; but his predisposition 
for art manifested itself at 
an early age, and grew so 
markedly that it procured 
him exemption from the just 
punishment due to the rash 
excesses of an ungovernable 
and turbulent youth. He 
was dissipated, but energetic, 
and it was startling to see, 
as a bull-fighter, the same 
gallant who had strummed 
and sung sickly sentimental 


name of 





airs to the guitar overnight. 
If he was witty as Thersites, 
he defended his sallies like an 
Alexander. Talland power- 
ful, he excelled as a boxer, 
wrestler, fencer, and knife- 
player, and his advent in the 
seven-hilled city had been an- 





nounced by a deed of prow- 





jour’s partisans did not hesi- 
tate to affirm that the for- 
mer shrank from the appe 
toarms; but ( yoya's Suppo! 
ers replied that he had bee 
appointed court painter | 
Charles III., and sudden 
Madrid. The 
heard to 
vow that he would verify his 


recalled to 





Frenchman was 


threat, whatever might be- 
tide him, in the land of big- 
otry. 

: But this was the decade 
7 | of the French Revolution, 
and as weighty questions in- 
terested every one, the report 
that Goya had been found 
one morning, in a street « 
the low Larapies district « 
Madrid, 
did not attract wide atten- 


stabbed seriously, 


tion. The vigorous constitu- 
tion of the Spaniard alone 
restored him to the circle 
where his genius was more 
He hat- 
ed the French—none guess« 


and more esteemed. 


why—more than before. 


Spain at last was involved 
in war; the Bourbon seceded 
their claims, and in 1808 J: 


seph Bonaparte hastened + 
mount the throne. The pa- 
triots of Madrid offered 
vain resistance, which tl} 
Murat 


and in so doing sullied his 


brilliant overcan 


name. The leaders of the 





resisting party were order 





ess at Saragossa which left 
three antagonists senseless 
But all 
was forgiven to the great 


on the pavement. 


artist, and he was acknowledged equal to his great 
countryman, Velasquez. Him he had taken for his 
model, saying, ‘‘ Nature, Velasquez, and Rembrandt 
are my masters.” 

Painter, etcher, gymnast, he bid fair to make credible 
the legends of the medieval universal geniuses. 

And this valuable man. was risking his neck clamber- 
ing over the surface of a wall, sustained only by the 
chance high-relief ornamentation! And solely because 
a Frenchman in the yard beneath had preceded him, 
and scribbled his name at the perilous altitude of the 
eaves. On arriving in the yard and hearing the hubbub 
over the feat, Goya had simply flung down his coat and 
waistcoat and kicked off his shoes, ere he sprang up to 
the cornice over the door and began his ascent to the 
same spot. 

With a jealous eye, Raoul de Sejour, the French set- 
ter of this line of copy, watched his emulator approach 
the goal. The latter, by a surplus of boldness, scorn- 
ed taking the advantage offered by a course that was 
less direct, but was rendered more easy by the decora- 
tions around the windows. At first one or two Spanish 
students had shouted out to indicate the path which he 
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After accomplishing his feat, Goya availed himself of 
a window at hand to save himself the hazard of a return 
backward ; this was nearly as difficult as the ascent. 
Indeed, a student compassionately thrust his head out of 
this casement, a little below and to the left side of the 
artist, and in a loud whisper adjured him to make for it, 
tender him his hand, and be assisted within. 
dained this prudent but somewhat ignoble culmination 
to his foolhardy freak. 

To prove that he might have acquiesced without diffi- 
culty, he moved slightly to one side, depressed the hand 
holding the brush so as to pass it to the student, whose 
arm was extended to its full stretch, and laughingly cry- 
ing, “ Plus ultra /” returned to the place he had mo- 
mentarily left. Tothe horror of all, he was seen to seize 
between finger and thumb, first of one hand and then 
the other (few persons have this prehensile power) the 
rounded edge of the roofing lead, and confidently let 
his feet drop. He swung over the abyss full forty feet 
sheer. 


Goya dis- 


The next instant, swinging himself upward sidelong, 
his knee mounted the edge, and he was upon the roof as 
easily as a cavalier rises upon the back of a steed. 


to be shot in cold blood « 
some waste land back of the 
capital. This hole-and-c« 

ner massacre was witnessed 
by a stray gazer or two, but Goya was one of them, a! 
the ghastly sight haunted him to good purpose. 


The opposition throve in an underhanded way, at 


in time the meetings of the disaffected grew freque 


and more numerously attended. The civil police we 


afraid to make arrests; the military patrols were beater 
back into the watch-houses, and it was solely in squads 
and regiments that the “ masters” of the city dared 


J 


go about. One afternoon a multitude of fiery spir 
surrounded Goya, who began to harangue them in! 
ardent manner. Suddenly, perceiving that eloquence 
needed the aid of the sister art, he wrapped his har 
kerchief around his hand to form a rude brush, dippe 
it in the inky fluid sluggishly flowing in the gutter, and 
turning to the lime-whitened wall that happened to be 
at his back, cried : 

““ Madrilenes, this is what I saw befall those who strove 
to defend their city !” and upon the gigantic surface, with 
broad effect and lines worthy of Michelangelo and of the 
subject, he traced the appalling and yet inspiring scene of 
the butchered patriots. Instantly his hearers were in- 
spired to repeat the protest against martial law, and to 
invoke vengeance on the slayers of the’r countrymen. 
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J ‘Down with the French!” “Away with the false 
- ing!” cried a hundred voices, echoing through the 
streets; “‘ Avenge the martyrs of the second of May r 
as d stirred to action by Goya's audience, the entire popu- 
IS ition arose, to expel the French from their last strong- 
i ld in Spain as effectually as Wellington had driven 
at f m from the others. Presumably, for poetic justice, 
jour perished among the French in Madrid. 
v Che stain faded on the wall; the great political car- 
. n became a ghost of itself and vanished; but the 
teful people begged the artist to preserve its likeness 
posterity. He painted the subjec ton a transparency 
HS the anniversary of the “ Dos de Majo,” and this is 
yle in our day Those who saw the original, struck 
) incite a revolution, protested that the more care- 
eplica lacked its grandeur, animation, and sentiment ; 
ing done on canvas with proper pigments could vie 
that *‘ Paintingin Mire.””,. HENRY L. WILLIAMS. 
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| 3 rawing an entire figure or a cast, the distance of 
t } lineator fr m the model should, as a rule, be three 
, (Ct its height. Thus, if the model, seated or stand- 
i , 
1 om | s four feet in height, the delineator should place 
§ 1 , : }: 
5 2 f twelve feet distant. 
5 j ‘N introducing figures in a landscape, by drawing a 
f ; tae : 
; i irom the point of view to the feet of the figure in 
; ‘oreground, and another line from the same point to 
: ad of the same figure, one may determine the pro- 
3 ‘ 
ns of all the figures between these two lines. 
' .. 4 
4 
, STUDENTS drawing the back view of the Academic 
me 7 > - . 
| model generally succeed better than with the front. 
» oi x % 
* 
is strange that crayon is often put into the hands 
» | novice in drawing, when much more freedom of 
dling would be possible with charcoal, instead. Of 





vo mediums, the crayon is much the more difficult. 
ikes experience for the pupil to understand how to 
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use it with suppleness and without heaviness. It is not 


by bearing on that black is produced, but by passing 


over and over the same place, and always very lightly, 


In this way mellowness is obtained and dryness avoided. 
The pupils should hold the crayon inclined, not perpen- 
dicularly, as in 


writing. 


They should not press it be 


tween the finge rs. 


J 4 * 
THERE are some cases in which the student can 
first learn more by studying from a cast than from life. 
In learning to draw the hands, for instance, very few 


persons place them naturally with a correct and supple 


movement. The hand is easily benumbed, and becomes 


stiff. One may procure hands moulded after nature. 
MANY are the complaints we get from young artists 
| g g 
that their paintings in oil have cracked. In each cast 
we are asked to explain the cause of the disaster, but it 


ENGRAVED BY BAUDE AFTER THE PAINTING BY 


do so unless we 
A 


The oil 


are told something of the 


circumstances. painting may crack from one of 


several causes: may have been poor or too 


much may have been used. Even if the oil is gooa, 


using it in excess will sometimes cause the colors to 
crack and turn dark. Again, if too little pigment is 


used, it is likely to crack. The first painting should 


} 


always be thickly put on and allowed to dry well befor 


t} 


the artist proceeds to paint over it. Sometimes a paint- 
ing will crack through the use of transparent colors, 
such as madder lake or antwerp blue, without enough 


white and black to give them substance. 


Y 
How long should be allowed for the drying of a 
painting in oil? we are often asked. That depends 


a good deal on the drving qualities of the pigments used. 
To cover ordinary cases, we may say 
; for 


pasted one, at least four days, and if possible a week. 


For a lightly laid- 


in picture, twenty-four hours a very heavily im- 


This is with the understanding that no driers are used 


KI 
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in the painting. All driers are to be avoided, if possi- 
ble, as the best of them produce an unnatural ax tion of 
the pigments in drying No raw picture should be 
varnished, A little French retouching varnish will bring 
the dead color out sufficiently When the picture is a 
year old it may be permanently varnished ; if you can 
make up your mind to wait two years to give it its dress 
suit it will be all the better for the picture. There are 
pigments, ho er—bitumen especially—which seem 
never to dry Bu e hope that, by this time, readers 
of The Art Amateur know better than to use bitumen. 

WHILE necessarily a more irtistic result is to be ob- 
tained trom painting a portrait wholly from nature, it 
happens sometimes that a client prefers a painted photo- 
grap! Chis either is because the likeness is one that 
he does not believe can be bettered, or 1t 1s on the score 
of economy. No portrait painter of high reputation 





RABANSKY, 


would undertake to paint a photograph : hence, the local 
irtist in this field free from serious competition. 
Yet the painted photograph serves a very useful pur- 
pose, and it may be artistic as well, if it is done with 
knowledge and_skil If the subject is living, there 
should be at least two short sittings for the painting. 


Che artist must become familiar with the coloring re- 





quired, and then, when it is time for the third painting, he 
should place the subject in a light corresponding as 


in which the photograph was 
from life. If time and conditions make 
very different from the photograph, 
must i] about If the object 


of the 


to it, 


one compromising. 


artist is to paint the photograph, he is committed 
for the sake of 


perhaps, further expression of character. 


ind should only study the subject 


nd 
and, 


color 


CLEAN your brushes as soon as you have finished 


painting ; for it is difficult to remove paint after it has 


been allowed to dry into the hair. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO DRAWING TEACHERS. what they see. Tell them that nine tenths of learning 
I how to draw is learning how to see. 

IN CONNECTION WITH THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF We have obs rved exercises in the kindergartens 
EXPLANATORY DIAGRAMS OF “HOW TO OBSERVE, where the little tots were given paper, pencils, and paint 
rO BE GIVEN AS MONTHLY SUPPLEMENTS TO THE Wo encouraged to make clumsy circles, and to colot 
ART AMATEUR. them red for apples, cadmium for oranges ; where arrow 

HAT teacher is fairly on the Shaped outlines were colored green for leaves, and sau 
road to success cai realizes Sage-like forms colored yellow for bananas; and é 
that one tenth of his energy considered such practice more educ itional tl m | 
should be given to teaching that is seen in higher “ courses,” where possessors of 
methods of drawing, and nine ‘Normal Scho diplomas teacn by “ Graded Sy 
tenths to training his pupils ms,” “methods” of shading by parallel lines and re 
to see correct [his state- Shading by cross-hatching these é representati 
ment, however, may be qual of the artificial forms of cube, evlin« ind pyrami 
ified. There are different By all means, lead the childr to nature first 
ides of seeing. Every lesson in botan , zodlogy, and then, if you like o geomett ifterward; for chi 
eralogy strengthens the pupils’ observing powers, @re not natura interested In geomett You 
ull such training is not equally valuable to them in Never get them to draw a cube with the same te t 
ing astartindrawing. Therearecertain methods that they would draw a toy ban ra cylinde 
serving which are more beneticial than others - it the same enthusias that the would — the ipe t 
such that we would call attenti the class-room stove. Let them bring leaves and t ers 
rst, teach the pupils to see the big things in nature ind nuts to school, and draw them as leavesa Nowe 
they see the details. Botany shows us in a rose and nuts. From the'first day let the drawing less 
ining of a leaf, the nature of a petal; but indraw- Drought home to them, and get the P Ss to ize t 
first take note of the proportions of the leaf, the ey may apply it in depicting the familia jects 
ral form of the flower as a whole Bot iny aissects, they know and in which . re interested I » 
rates, af the start, in dt wing we degzn by looking point of view a kite is a far more valuable model 1 
he object as a mass. mere orthodox polygotr ol ood in open |! 
hers in the public schools who would like to do Va lable than a semicircle. In making a map of one of 
than simply hill up the time assigned for the draw- these objects, do not n for th nechanie c 
sson, often find themselves hampered by the sys- that Is too often an objectionable feature of e « i, 
uid down for them and materialized in the copy- v model, for S exactness cou I er be l 
s and in the geometrical apparatus required for by achild drawing / hand, and to insist up 
Chat part of this ironclad method which consists WO d only discourage hin 
pying we unhesitatingly condemn; the accident Do not keep the pupils too long at this mapping exer- 
brings the geometrical contrivances into the CIS¢ [wo or three lessons s ye enougn to te 
room may be turned to advantage in advance them fo redu e jor ) map OI . l 
It is our purpose to suggest a freer and a more née plane. The sooner se mentite : 
il method of instruction, which may serve as ai drawings to your pupils, tl ) I After € secon 
to the usual formulas of the scho or third lesson, encourage the to get more in thet 
vasis of our method is the fact that children, wher drawings than this map gives Let them then begin t 
ed in their work, learn better and more rapidly Strive for form, loca texture and detail 
nere mere drill is thought of, and that t y are more ERNEST KNAUFI 
be interested in illustrations selected from fa 
itural objects or domestic objects of every-day us PROPORTION [A , 
the severe geometrical figures commonly set up BEGINNERS in drawing often make the « ofl 
them for the first lessons in drawing In choos- too long if not too much in three-quarter vie . 2 
objects to set before them, we should avoid, at rect this tendency. Mr. Franl f ait 
ews of t m in perspective Ifa if be selected, diagram and expla 
igainst the blackboard or some other vertical ; 
¢ So that it 1s on one (vertica plane (parallel A B 
pupil’s eyes); for a foreshortened view shows 
i pupil than to an artist. The child cannot, ' 
time, grasp the idea that a simple horizontal line 
dicate the direct foreshortened view of a 
take a knife and a fork. Instead of gi\ 
ened view of them by laying them upor 
m vertically against the blackboard, and call at- 
n to their outlines merely, taking no thought of 
lines; or, better still, place the selected objects 
st the window-pane, thus bringing the margins out “A BandC show the eve drawn correctly i eir 
igainst the light, and throwing the surfaces in ennai seae-iandll mannii prs * 
vy. Tell the pupils to make a map of these ob- the profil A it will be seen that it is merely the full ev: 
explain to them the difference between a m ? in perspective. The slant of the lid is abrupt, wide open 
i picture; how a map of a country gives a general at the centre (which is the extreme limit seen of the eye 
ne of that country, preserving its proportions, but on one side), and narrowing at the corner. The eye in 
g no indication of detail, while a picture would 
sent its hills and brooks, its trees and rocks. Teach e 
to note in nature such objects as suggest them- 
s by their outlines, so that one can recognize 
by their silhouettes alone—for instance, the 
hercock on the top of a farm-house, the picket 
) the yard, the church steeple, the telegraph poles 
g the railroad, or a rustic bridge against a winter 
For regular indoor exercise, choose such objects 
have suggested. It is well to have several ob- : 
s studied at once, chosen on account of their similar- ' ; 
r their dissimilarity. : 

(aking the outlines of the knife and the fork as the 
ediate object of attention, point out in what respect three-quarter B is also the eye in perspective, the high 

y are similar and wherein their proportions differ, est point (the centre) having withdrawn from the ex 

1 up an oak leaf to contrast with a rose leaf, a spray treme limit marked in the profile, more toward the 

lover beside a blade of grass. actual centre. Now in the full eye C, the highest point 

Vo not allow the pupils to think of the medium by _ is in the actual centre, there being no foreshortening in- 

ch the drawing has been produced—one may draw _ cident to the other two views. The perpendicular lines 


i Slate, another with a pencil or with a pen or with 


brush on paper, and yet each learn the same lesson in 
drawing. Teach them to see the object,.and to put down 
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in the profile and three-quarter drawings show you how 
much the eye retreats from view by the respective turns 


of the head. Mr. Fowler adds: “ The mouth is subject 
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5 5) i course mut the imicuity 1 giving 
the I re I 5 ) Ing i V1 make it correspond 
tot turn I tl iis Know to t se who have 
try | ’ +} 7 
tries I ( it 1 wing e mouth e same 
1 Ss is t e v1 nf carawing the eve 
in S t I e aifh ty in managing 
t f bye S 
r 3 Vi VWODET 
CHE fis civel one of the supplements this month 
ut servec Ls ewhat similar 
a) S Vn in the preceding 
| l I vever, offers a dis- 
P So ¢ id und CYS. 
O thicient 2S, % igh two may 
s f I D i vhich will es- 
t { Sugnt le ning figure 1s 
! » ting ex 1 e centre, which 
ging I ol Vaist cloth. we 
¢ ( tl ) n e 
er] li ) rough the 
S f : ntinuing this divid- 
4 su S aire velow the knee, 
I y i nd second toes. 
| ! r i draw tl ross 
s of « ( s dividing the 
eqt Phese paraile | 
S i 5: first, across the 
ara thi the centre of the 
g ¢ e of waist cloth; fourtl 
\ oro directly beneath 
the I é gure is now osed within 
I S it ( rtions may € 
o c \ SE t The finding 
t of lig shade are carried 
j scrib In every case 
{ or s a pb suggested 
M. B. O. FOWLER, 
THE s ng S of a college athlete pub- 
ed this s el ractice for the student 
+} a 
( ( S as of medium rough texture make 
aca v rely a sketch, and be sure 
that | ect 1 the features well placed 
bef vé t t ai ] S not only excellent practice for 
the student tw Save trouble in the end, as there will be 
vel recti I the r, which will help to keep it 
ire \ I st mixed representing the background, 
it on rather thickly, a little oil and siccatif 
) sed a The ec s for this background are raw 
imber ellow « I white, light red, a little permanent blue 
a r . I be so mixed as to give a little more 
va < € ss ol than is seen in the model 
I 1inting t face a throat, lay in first the broad general 
€ t« a € g aboration Of the features 
I ‘ t 1 e yellow ochre, white, ver- 
m e! ‘ and 1 mbe with a very little 
ivory | e local In the shadows use raw umber, 
ght 1 ye Vv ¢ e, permanent blue or cobalt, white, and 
ivory black t sienna for light red in the darker 
touche and adde ke where a more ruddy color is seen 
For the high lights use white, yellow ochre, vern lion, anda 
ry € y rhe cool half tints, which are rather blue 
gray ity, are 1 with yellow ochre, white, cobalt, 
V Ihe ruddy color in cheek, 
ya madder lake with vermil- 
I used in the deeper shadows 
2 eyes, | ath th ears rhe hair and eye- 
pair with | yellow ochre, permanent 
lt ick, with the addition of burnt sienna in the 
deeper t € I n eyes may be painted with the same 
colors given f he ha t a reddish light should be touched in 
with a fine brus irge h light red and ivory black, with a 
little yellow ocl i wh will be observed that the white 
of the eye is really gra a lighte 1 in parts ; for this 
tone use white, yellow ochre, cobalt, a little ivory black, and 
madder lake Fine sable brushes should be employed in finish- 
ing the details of the features, while broad, flat bristle brushes 
will best serve for the genera painting 
PAST! First sket n the outlines Be careful to get 
the proportions, a preserve the character of the 
hea Do not put atures until you have the proportion 
of the mass of the aid, a ave indicated the masses of light 
and shade 
For the backgro 1 use a light brown and some cool gray. 
Fo e ruse some reds and blues in your shadows 
under the final dark I For the lights use grays (waim and 
cool), with here and there touches of red and blue. For the shad 
ows on the face use red under the brownish color, and some 
green over it A u e shadow side of the face drag some of 
your backgrou: r with your finger over the shadow The 
shadows on the light side of the head alor g the jaw are made 
with ver ght gray e¢ [he shadows on the neck are 
browner. I ting the lights, be very careful to keep the tones 
clea D otr too m For the light on the forehead 
you wi eed some clear light yellow (a light shade of cadmium 
will answe some light shade of madder, and some cool green- 
ish color for the top The same colors will answer for the light 
part of the rest of face, and in addition you will need some 
ight bluish gray around the nose and mouth, Let the tones 
blend gradually into each other. The lights on the nose are 
made witha | ie color and a touch of pale yellow. Be 
careful not to mz lights too sharp or too prominent. In 
painting the eyes, first draw them carefully. 
In painting the mouth, care should be taken not to get the 
} 
edges too sharp nor the between the lips too dark. A few 
touches of madder, very delicately laid on, over the other color, 
will be necessary. Se the outline of the head blends into 


too much for what is called ** fin- 


be painted on pastel board, but it would 
be better to do it on pastel canvas, as the texture will stand more 
working over and correcting. 


the background 
ish.”’ This study car 
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CRAYON STUDY OF A BRANCH OF OLD Ivy. 




















POISON 


ICODEN DRON ) 


BY 


THIS beautiful 
dangerous vine (1 


odendron) 


need 


Tox 


never be taken I 
Virginia creep- 
( \mpelop- 


sis quinquefo- 


mis 
el 


if one 

ld observe 
hat the latter, 
as its name im- 


plies, is a five-leaved vine 


Like those of the latter, 
leaves of Poison ivy t 


beautiful brown and 


the autumn. 


tints 1n 


laid in with a t 


he 
ye 


» brush, whether in oil or 


water-colors. rhe prown 


tints depend much upon the 


Siennas, W 


roducit 


Dy int 


with rich yellows, sucl 


Indian and Cadmium. 


milion should be used 


sparingly on bright edges, 
after 


have given the « 


the madders and lakes 
rimson sut 

faces. The berries 
French 


Blue Black, with < 


require 
Ultramarine and 
neutral brought 
the high lights. 

THE 


(Tecoma 


TRUMPET FLOWER 


radicans) figures 
as an old-fashioned cultivat- 
New Eng! 
and in several Northern and 
Western States, but 


south it may be found climb- 


ed plant in and 


farther 


ing on the trees in the woods. 
The long funnel-form corolla 
bed 


is five-lo and slightly ir- 


regular. The peculiar red is 
produced in oil and in water- 
Scarlet 
upon Naples Yellow 


colors 
Lake 
and Cadmium, and shading 
with Vandyck 

Madder. 
Neutral Tint may be used in 
The ; 
which the plant climbs should 


by carrying 


Brown and 


Brown Ordinary 


finishing. rootlets by 
be made as apparent as pos- 
They require 
Umber and Black, with Na- 
ples Yellow and White for 
light. 


sible. Raw 


The large compound 
leaves contribute much to the 
rich effect. 


IVY 


LEONARD 


AMATEUR. 


VINES IN DECORA TION 

THEIR pliability and the 
ease with which they may be 
made to conform to any re- 
quired system of spacing and 
make 

call 
useful of all 
But 


many 


linear arrangement 


those plants that we 


vines the most 


to the decorative artist. 
| , 


under this head come 


different species, and each 


has its own manner of growth, which, 
characte 


The 


{ we \ o > 
il Ve I give to 


our 


work, sh yuld be obse rved. grape 


those woody climbers t! 


vine, like all 


‘lianas,”” such as 


Vir 


4 


the smilax, the inia ct 
1] : 

yellow jessamine, the trum 

to its support by 


Hence 
ot 


he Ids on 
ut it. 
festoons g 

weight from branch 


But the grape-vine also 


(RHUS TOX- 


tendrils, the wistaria by « 
ind the Virgir 


which bec ome ro 


DRAWN ible twigs, a creeper | 


LESTER. 


ndrils 


1 the vine close to the tree ort 


ff 
lose 


! 


-_ 
» NOL= 


ric 
trong enough 
o stand alone, 


fortl 


ruined 
stone oratories 
in Irel 
Scotl ind 


ind and 
ap- 
pear almost 
double thei 
actual size 
from the thick 
growth of ivy 
that 
them. 


covers 
Our 
two full-page 
illustrations 
may serve as 
types of these 
distinct 


The 


vines, 


two 
classes. 
twining TRUMPET-FLOWER 
CANS). DRAWN BY 


(TECOMA RADI- 


which LEONARD LESTER. 


may 


hang in curves 


from point to 
like 


hardly say 


the 
there 


character morning- 


need 


point, are in general 


glory, of which we are many 
very handsome tribes and species, some with heart- 


shaped leaves like those shown, others, such as the 
common bind-weed, with leaves approaching those 
close- 
Our 


old 


of the ivy in shape. No better example of the 


rooted sort of vine than the ivy can be found. 


illustration shows a free-growing branch of an 


* plant, well provided with rootlets, however, and ready 


to attach itself to any rough-barked tree or stone wall 


55 


offer. 


aistance ; 


that may In this way it may hang loose fora 


short but the wood is brittle and the leaves 


and berries heavy, so that to break it as one might a 


convolvulus or even 


a Virginia creeper would give 2 
effect to the It 
best used in rather stiff scrolls against a conventional 


false and unnatural decoration. is 


background. 


PALETTES FOR PAINTING GOLDEN-ROD. 


ist a year ago that we published, as a supple- 


AS it is jt 
ment. lor study of Golden-rod, by Mr. Paul de Long- 
ctions for treating it in oil and in water- 


, 1894, Miss Patty Thum devoted 


toper 


er flower-painting series to this favorite 
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American flower, we need now offer but a few practical 
suggestions on the subject. The oil colors for the Gold- 
en-rod are Cadmiums, Light and Deep, mixed with 
white ; a little Ivory Black, and a little Madder Lake. 
Lay in the masses of light and shade broadly with these 
colors, and in finishing, add the high lights and put on 
the deeper touches of shadow. In the highest touches 
of light use Cadmium, White, and a very little Vermil- 
ion, qualified by the least quantity of Ivory Black. In 
the deepest shadows, Raw Umber and Madder Lake are 
used with a little Ivory Black. Paint the green leaves 
with Antwerp Blue, White, Cadmium, Vermilion, Raw 
Umber, and Ivory Black; add Burnt Sienna in the 
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Mars 


a ‘oe 


peculiar unguent had been em 
ployed upon these ebony locks 








to produce the degree of polis! 
portrayed by the artist. who was 
evidently a conscientious disci 
ple of the impressionistic school 


Another portrait shown by one 



















































































shadows, and omit Vermilion. ‘The brownish stems are 
painted with Bone Brown, White, Yellow Ochre, Per- 


A little Ivory Black 
In the 


manent Blue, and Madder Lake. 
and Burnt Sienna will give the deepest touches. 
finer outlines and small details a finely pointed sable 
brush should be used. A suitable background is a 
bluish gray, suggestive of a cloudy sky. For this, use 
Permanent Blue, White, Yellow Ochre, Madder Lake, 
and Ivory Black. 

In water-colors, a similar background could be washed 
in with a tone made from Cobalt, Yellow Ochre, Rose 
Madder, and Sepia; add a separate wash of Lamp- 
Black later, run thinly over the cooler tones at the right. 
The general tones of light and shade for the Golden- 
rod should be mixed as follows: Wash in the lights 
with Cadmium, a little Rose Madder, and a little Sepia. 
For the shadows use Lamp-Black, Yellow Ochre, and 
Rose Madder. 


parts, and some Cobalt is added in the greener tones. 


A few touches of Vermilion are seen in 


Wash in the stems with Sepia, Cobalt, and Light Red; 
add Lamp-Black and a little Rose Madder in the shad- 
ows. For the green leaves mix Cobalt, Cadmium, Rose 
Madder, and Lamp-Black; add Yellow Ochre and 
Burnt Sienna in the shadows. Use a finely pointed 
camel’s-hair brush in finishing for both stems and leaves, 





FIGURE PAINTING. 


THE TREATMENT OF HAIR (CONTINUED), 

ONE of the most difficult things to represent is a 
mass of braided hair; here one is confronted with an 
intricate piece of drawing, even in the simple front view, 
and this becomes almost hopelessly complicated when 
the interwoven strands are wound round the head, each 
one demanding its individual perspective, while requir- 
ing at the same time to be kept subservient to the 
unity of the whole. With all this it must be remem- 
bered that too much uniformity is to be avoided ; noth- 
ing is more commonplace in its effect than a too care- 
fully detailed braid of hair, with every high light and 
every shadow exactly in place so that the eye may fol- 
In the 
deepest masses of shadow all detail disappears, and 


low each curve in its monotonous regularity. 


there the sinuous movement of the tresses should be 
merely hinted (so to speak), with a few touches of a 
lighter tone suggestively disposed. In many of the old 
religious pictures which are accessible to all through 
photographs and engravings, we find many varied ex- 
amples of braided hair, In a recent illustration in The 
Art Amateur (the portrait of Angelica Kauffmann) one 
sees a specimen of Sir Joshua’s great skill in the treat- 
ment of women’s hair. Waving and curly hair is 
always graceful and picturesque when naturally dis- 
posed, and furnishes for the student another lesson in 
drawing with the brush, presenting some difficult fea- 
tures of an entirely different character from the lines of 
the braid. When the hair, worn parted in the middle, 
falls naturally in a series of more or less regularly de- 
fined waves on either side, the effect is most beautiful ; 
but it is an effect that, when transferred to canvas, is 
An amus- 
ing example of this was seen at a recent exhibition 


very likely to be caricatured by the student. 


where some very “ advanced” pictures were shown. One 
bust portrait represented a lady with dark hair and 
complexion, the head leaning forward in exactly the 
pose of the well-known “ Clytie’ marble. The hair 
was arranged in a series of parallel circular waves, 
which curved from front to back with unerring regular- 
itv, each narrowing toward the back with a scrupulous 
regard for perspective, and each wave of glossy black 
carried upon its crest a narrow ridge of unbroken light, 
chalky white in color. Viewed at a little distance, the 
effect of these many continuous circles of white upon 
the dull black local tone was most remarkable, and it 
was enhanced by a perfectly straight and unvarying white 
line of the parting, which divided the cranium into two 


exactly equal halves, One instinctively wondered what 


» ag “Aye w of the “new” painters reveale: 
= — ~~ 7 : ‘ 

Kj et ree 4 Zea) an entirely opposite tendency, 

su RN Z CUR. HE Mess J ‘ } 

Bs . there being a noticeable absenc¢ 


of any attempt at detail or char 

acterization in the rendering o 
the hair. One supposed that it was hair, because it occu 
pied that portion of the cranium where the hirsute covering 
is familiarly expected to appear ; but all that the observe 
could discover was a sort of brown capote surmountins 
the visage. There was no perceptible effect of light o 
shade here, nothing to indicate texture unless it wer 
some faint suggestion of that uniform roughness whic! 
we see on the outside of a cocoanut shell. If one ha 
covered up the face there was absolutely nothing in this 
unsuggestive monotone to indicate that it was intende 
to represent human hair. This peculiarity was height 
ened by the strongly marked planes of light and shade 


defining the features in the fresh-colored face below. 


CHINA PAINTING. 


A PLEA FOR RECOGN/TI0N, 
THE plea recently made by a correspondent of The 
Art Amateur on behalf of china painters, whose pri 
ductions it was claimed should be admitted to the pic 
ture galleries equally with those of other artists, surely 
should meet with the cordial approval of the guild 
But the aim will hardly be attained until the work of thi 
china painter be exhibited as something distinct from that 
of the china decorator. Then the necessity of higher 
training will be recognized, and the successful artist 
will deem it not beneath his dignity to put his work int 
a medium that shall last for ages. Because the art is 
applied tohumble uses is no reason why it is not sus- 
ceptible of further development. 

That the art of the china painter has its limitations | 
grant; but strip it of the conventionality with whic! 
factory-made copies of well-known subjects—worl 
ground out by the human machine to suit the demands 
of trade—have invested it; give it the impress of indi 
viduality, and almost any subject that lends itself to 
pictorial treatment can be handled successfully. Por- 
traiture alone is a wide field. In the hands of a skil- 
ful miniature painter it will give all the nameless charn 
we identify with such dainty work. A personal gift and 
an heirloom as the miniature often is, it lies close to the 
heart, while a larger picture may be relegated to the 
forgotten attic, subject to the ravages of time and neg- 
lect. Nor need portraiture on china necessarily be con- 
fined to miniature painting. 

Disabuse the public mind of the idea that cerami 
work must be finished to that degree of hardness that 
robs it of all artistic feeling, and then the public wi 
have more respect for the china painter's art. Get rid 
also of the idea that it is a pastime for elegant idlers ot 
a last resort for discouraged breadwinners. It is not 
fad, it is an art that has come to stay, and althoug! 
as old as civilization, a certain phase of it is yet in its 
infancy, and may be regarded as a precocious youngster, 
who without proper training may make an unpleasant 
mark in the world. Give us a higher education for both 
public and pupil, then shall we have the respect and sup- 
port of the one and the best efforts of the other. 

Do not draw your cloaks about you and look askance 
at our humble beginnings. O worthy masters in art, 
we are fighting against odds, as men in your ranks 
fought a few generations ago! In weapons we are as 
well equipped as you; our tools as good, our colors as 
rare, the choicest product of the chemist’s laboratory ; 
and while you use yours too often careless of after 
changes—laying them on paper or canvas, your work is 
done—we must have regard to fusible qualities and 
chemical action, and then must submit our work to the 
crucial test. This requires. something more than 
mechanical skill. 

Extend to us the hand of fellowship, even if it be in a 
steel gauntlet; its grip will do us good. Open your 
doors, and demand the same standard of excellence as 
of any other exhibit. It may be two or three years be- 


fore a picture is presented worthy to grace your sacred 
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halls; but when such a one does come do not hang it 
on the stairway or sky it in some obscure corner, where 
it is overpowered by its neighbors, but give it fair. play 
and proper surroundings. E. C. BRADY. 


SNOW SCENES FOR AN ICE-CREAM SET. 


IN a paragraph in The Art Amateur for May I sug- 
vested the use of Copenhagen Gray for the first lay- 
ig in of a picture, naming some of the qualities that 
It will be found that 
| his plan simplifies the treatment of many subjects, es- 





commend it for that purpose. 


cially for persons having had little experience, and | 
urpose here to put it in practice, taking snow scenes 


The 


ra beginning, as being most simple to handle. 
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tle six or seven-inch ice-cream plate is a pretty and 
nvenient size to work on. 


Although it would seem that there might be a certain 


notony in such a set as here proposed, yet on getting 
e’s designs together for the purpose of m iking a se- 
tion, one may easily be troubled as to what to choose, 


rich is the field and so good is the chance 


fi r appro- 


ite color effects. There may bea road through the 


ids, with bright sunlight throwing long shadows 


’ 5' 


ss, and sometimes there will be a few red and 


wn leaves clinging to a shrub or vine, and yellow- 
vn grasses breaking through the snow; meadows 


h straw stacks or perhaps some evergreens along the 





e rows for a color note; an old red farm-house half 
ried in snow ; marsh lands with frozen pools ; Dutch 
sunsets filling the 
with a golden glow; sunrises sendins pink lights 
Altogether, there 


ndmills, and canals with skaters ; 


| violet shadows across the slopes. 
subjects for a wonderfully bright and dainty set. 
its will do well to work from, with some of The Art 
iteur facsimiles of pictures at hand for color sug- 
tions. 
All the had 
1 if the local dealer does not ke ep them in stock, he 
be wanted. 


the 


be 


Lacroix colors can now in powder, 
order from the importers any that may 


trongly recommend using the dry colors with 


for the 


unt of facility in working, the possibility of using a 


ter (Vitro) medium first laying in, both on 
iter body of color, producing beautiful, soft effects, 
ad- 


if oil 


ised and the work is skilfully done, the good effect 


its perfect freedom from dust. The necessary 


ion to the painting outfit is very small. But 


the gray will be just as apparent. 


For one of such small plates, about as of the 
nt pec Se will 
of the 


ro tinting medium, and add one or two (not more) 


much 
Copenhagen Gray as will pile on a ten-ce 
bably be enough. Grind it down with a little 
ps of glycerine. If the design is simple, the main 
tures may be drawn in with the color, a fine pointed 
ish being used: but if there is much detail, it would 
better to use the Red Sketching Ink, which is water- 


of. 


re pleasant in working. 


Generally the first way will do, and it is the 
Then, 


rush of soft hair, thin down a little 


using a large flat 
of the gray with 
ve tinting medium and put in the sky. Try to lay 
e color with the first two or three sweeps of the brush, 
sit begins to set very quickly. It need not be per- 
fectly even, but where necessary it should be graduated 
strength, and a touch of medium in the brush will 
hin it out sufficiently. Model up the clouds with the 
inger, a folded cloth, paper’ stump, brush-handle, or 
clean brush wet—anything that will do the work. Ob- 
serve that all must be left soft, and very beautiful 
effects can be made. Even if there are strong con- 
trasts, there must be no harsh lines, and 
now is the time to separate color from 
: light and shade. 
H Take, tor instance, The Art Amateur 
i study (No, 263), “ A Sunset in Connecti- 
cut.” Where the golden light breaks 
through the clouds the china must be left 





white and the space a little larger than it appears. All the 
pink lights among the clouds must be softened off white 
The yellow light behind the tree-top may 
Then follow 


or nearly so. 
be blended out broadly with the tnger. 
down with the rest of the picture, taking up the same 
strength asthe clouds at the horizon and blending to 
almost white at the bottom. If preferred, this may be 
laid in at the same time as the sky; better so, unless 
one works rapidly, as the colors must not have a 
chance to set enough to make a line at the joining. 
Put in the ice in the foreground the full strength of the 
gray, and take off the lights on the snow and the color 
from the pink reflections in the water. In a small copy, 
of course very much of the detail must be left out. If 
the design has been drawn in with ink, the color can be 
swept broadly over the whole, but if with color, the 
several objects must be blocked in about their proper 
strength, care being taken to blend all together. 

At this stage the work had best be dried over heat 
until quite dull; then, with a light hand, it can be 
worked over as with oil without disturbing the first coat. 
Block in broadly the stronger tints at the horizon, the 
windmill, and so forth, but remember not to destroy 
hts. Put in the trunk of the tree, 


but not the small branches; strengthen the water and 


any lights or half lig 
add such details as can be put in without doing harm, 
ising the one color only. The color should in no in- 
stance be oveeloaded, but get strength by observing the 
The after 


and 214) will be much easier, the last 


necessary gradations. two studies Bruce 


Crane (Nos. 155 
sky only a simple yradation from the 


chimney to the top of picture, and all 


requiring in the 
light behind the 
details in broad masses. 

The work is now ready for firing, but must first be 
heat. If 
harm will be done; but if not perfectly dry the colors 


thoroughly dried by slightly scorched, no 


will run, 
If oil medium is preferred, use the tube colors, and 








prepare as for tinting, but with rather a smaller pro- 
portion of Balsam of Copaiba, and use Oil of Lavender 
enough to keep the color from drying too quickly ; and 
it will be best to draw in the design with water-color 
Carmine as usual, as a drawing with the color would 
dry and make lines hard to overcome. Otherwise pro- 
ceed exactly as already described, and after drying scrape 
carefully, removing every speck of dust. If the first 
painting is kept clean, there is much less likelihood of 
trouble from this source later. 

The picture should come back from the firing having 
a pretty soft effect in gray, and, supposing one has a 
preference for oil, the second painting will be done with 
the ordinary tube colors. Going back to No. 263, there 
Yellow, Carnation 2, Violet-of- 
iron, Brown 17, Yellow Brown and some Light Blue— 


will be needed Ivory 
Turquoise will do—Violet-of-gold, Black, and Copen- 
The addition of 108 and Olive 
Green gives a palette that should suffice for any picture 


hagen Gray. Brown 
5S 


of this character. Give the whole sky, from the horizon 


two thirds up, a wash of Carnation 2 and Ivory Yellow, 


carrying it slightly over the rest. The yellow will neu- 


tralize the gray of the clouds. Use a broad, flat brush, 


plenty of Lavender, and work quickly. Then soften the 
as 
ape 


Carnation ; 


( *s of the clouds into the bright light with stronger 
break the gray-violet tints into them with 
Blue and Carnation and a touch of Violet-of-gold (be- 
ware of this color, as it may intensify). 


black 


stronger than at first seem needed, as they are likely to 


Use gray or even 
when necessary. The reds may be somewhat 
grow lighter in the firing. 

THE CHINA PAINTING DESIGNS. 

The Arbutus Plague, No. 1684.—Tint the plaque 
from the edge, letting the color fade off just inside the 
wreath, leaving the centre white. Coalport Green or 
Celadon would be a pleasant relief to the flowers, which 
darker, and some 


are of the softest pink; the buds are 


of the flowers are almost white as they fade. Use 
Carmine with a littke Deep Red Brown, and model up 
with a tender gray. Let most of each group be in 
shadow, using more gray, and then bring out the promi- 
nent flowers with dark, warm touches behind. Some 


will be lighter, alm 
} 


snows 


st white around the centre, which 


a warm olive-yellow touch. The calyx and foot- 


} 


stalks are pale green, the main stems brown and hairy. 


The leaves, being ever-green, are a strong, dark color; 


they are much marked, and tipped with rusty brown 
imperfections. Tint the ribbon creamy white, and shade 
it with gray. Copenhagen Warm Gray will be pleasant 
to use for this. 


The semi-conventional border of Sweet Peas, No. 


The letters may be gold, or in color. 


1685, might be used for a brush-and-comb tray, and 


is best done in monochrome of a color harmonizing 
with the tinting. 

The Trumpet Creeper decoraiion, No. 1689, can be 
effectively employed for 


stand ; either light coffee, maize, or light ivory yellow 


a cylinder vase or umbrella- 


would harmonize with the flowers for a background. 
The open flowers are a clear, bright scarlet, with re- 
flected lights of a cool pink, such as a thin tint of deep 
red brown shown in contrast with orange red, which 
might be used for the local color, shading down in the 
heart with violet-of-iron. The color outside is lighter, 
and where it joins the calyx will want some silver or 
ivory yellow, making a red orange. The buds are the 
same, with strong crimson at the tip. 

The calyx and smallest buds, which are only little 
balls, are an olive brown, like yellow brown and brown 
green, with sometimes a hint of purple in the shadows 
of the larger ones, and yellow green in the lights. 

The smallest leaves are a very tender green, the large 
ones dark and strongly modelled, catching gray lights, 
and are whitish on the under side. 
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NOTED AMERICAN CHINA PAINTERS. 
XII.—MR. GEORGE LEYKAUF. 
Ir is eighteen years since this distinguished Detroit 
rtist came to this country from Dresden, where he had 





MR. GEORGE LEYKAUP. 


AQUARELLIST AN CHINA PAINTER, 


ed in the atelier of Julius Kubig, who at that time 
Mr. 


iuf’s work is worthy of his training; his flower 


the most noted cerami 


painter in that city. 


fruit decorations are rich and mellow in coloring, 
irable in drawing, and they come fram the fire with 
uniformity of glaze which awakens at once the ad- 
tion and despair of the average amateur. 


The World’s Fair, 


outside decoration of the bowl was 


Many will 
his exhibit at especially his 
1 set: only the 
lor; inside were intermingled bunches of grapes 
leaves in solid flat gold, unscoured, but burnished 
ins and line shadings, with surprising skill. Mr. 
uf is a very successful teacher. 


XIII. MADAME SARAH E, LE PRINCE, 

eeds but a glance at the strong but kindly feat- 
he National League of 

ral Painters and of the New York Society of Keram- 

Her 


st English face, as any one may see, is full of char- 


f the popular President of 


\rts to understand the reason of her success. 

It tells of devotion, courage, and steadfastness of 
yse—at least so it seems to those who happen to 
of the early trials in this country of the admirable 
the 


in who is now honored chief of the guild, 


se interests she has done so much to promote. 


ladame Le Prince was educated in London, at the 


Kensington art schools, and, later, in Paris, she 
1 special study of ceramics, under artists and 
the She founded the 


ls (England) Technical School of Art and School 


ists of Sévres_ factory. 








MR. PAUL PUTZKI. 


AQUARELLIST AND CHINA PAINTER. 


China Painting, which gained considerable local 
fame. In 1881 York with her 
husband, a French decorative artist of much ability. 


she arrived in New 


THE ART AMATEUR. | 


They taught together, and in the early days of the 
New York Training College for Teachers Madame 
Le Prince had charge of the Normal drawing and clay 
modelling classes. She conducted, also, at the same 
time the china-painting, water-color, and textile design- 
ing classes at the Artist Artisan Institute. The need 
of united action among both professional and amateur 
china decorators, in view of the coming World’s Fair at 
Chicago, was brought to Madame Le Prince’s notice by 
Mrs. Frackelton, of Milwaukee, and entering with en- 
thusiasm into the project, she made her studio the head- 
The imme- 
diate result was the founding of the New York Society of 
Keramic Arts. 
tion of the National League of Mineral Painters. 


quarters of those interested in the project. 


Swiftly following this came the forma- 
Ma- 
dame Le Prince has thrown herself heart and soul into 
the work of the organization, and her efforts have been 
crowned with success. The artistic standard at its ex- 
hibitions progresses steadily ; and every year there is a 
large increase of membership. 
XIV.—MISS GABRIELA MARIE LE PRINCE, 

This young lady and her sister, Miss Amy Le Prince, 
the clever 


who is best known as a water-colorist, are 


> . . . . 
daughters of a clever mother. Miss Gabriela is particu- 


larly mentioned here as a china painter; but her art is 





MADAMI 


SARAH E. LE PRINCE, 


PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL LEAGUE OF MINERAL PAINTERS AND 


PRESIDENT OF THE NEW YORK SOCIETY OF KERAMIC ARTS. 


by no means confined to this specialty. She has suc- 
ceeded her mother in charge of the art department of 
the State Institute for the Deaf and Dumb—an impor- 
tant charge for so young a woman; but she fills it with 


marked ability. 


XV.—MR. PAUL PUTZKI. 

Among the leading ceramic painters in America who 
make a specialty of flowers, there is no one who ranks 
higher than this excellent artist. He works in the 
broad water-color style, and his favorite flowers appear 
to be roses and orchids. For his admirable exhibit at 
the recent Atlanta Fair he was awarded a gold medal. 
Mr. Putzki learned the subtleties of his art during an 
experience of many years in some of the great factories 
of Breslau, and later in Dresden. At the solicitation of 
Messrs. Knowles, Taylor & Knowles, the manufacturers 
of the dainty “ otus” ware, he came to East Liverpool, 
O. He remained there two years, and then made a 
professional tour of the United States, visiting most of 
the principal cities. In Indianapolis, where he had a 
very large class, he numbered among his pupils the late 
wife of ex-President Harrison. 


XVI.—MRS. EUGENIA LAUNITZ-RAYMOND. 


This lady was born in New York. After learning 
drawing at the Cooper Institute, she went to Europe, 
where she continued her art studies. Her first success- 
ful work was a water-color, shown at one of the New 
York Water-Color Society’s exhibitions. 


years since she began to paint on china. 


It is sixteen 

Since that 
time her progress has been steady and her material 
success unusual. There is something particularly dainty 
about her coloring, which is marked by refinement, and 
her designs show much originality. Among her most 
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successful work are her fish sets, decorated with fish, 
seaweed, and shells. Some plates she showed at The 


World's Fair attracted a great deal of attention. Mrs. 

















MLLE, GABRIELA MARIE LE PRINCE, 


A ARELLISTE AND CHINA PAINTER. 


Launitz-Raymond’s love of originality sometimes brings 
her in conflict with certain old accepted canons in dec- 
orative art. At present she is interested in a new style 


of decoration of her own invention, which she calls 


“ Damascene As the name implies, it shows a dark 
metallic surface, with the design worked over it in gold. 
While we must admit that it is very cleverly done, on 
principle we must object to it for the double reason 
that it conceals the natural surface of the china instead 
of enhancing its beauty by the decoration of it, and that 
it imitates upon a fragile material a style of ornamenta- 
tion which in fact is only practicable by hammering one 
We may 
add that Mrs. Launitz~-Raymond is Secretary of the New 


kind of metal into the body of one still harder. 


York Society of Keramic Arts, and in many ways has 
promoted the interests of china painting in this country. 
(This sertes of notices will be continued.) 

IN Miss Helen E. Montfort’s “ Helpful Hints for Ce- 
ramic Artists,” reported recently in these pages, she spoke 


‘f her own palette of twenty colors, which she found to 


be all that was necessary. In response to several corre- 


spondents of The Art Amateur, who ask what is her 


palette, she writes to us: “ The following is the list, 


but I doubt if it will help much any one not specially in- 


structed. |] am ready to give further instruction by mail : 


1. Mixing Yellow, 11. Deep Blue Green, 

2. Silver Yellow, 12. Ivory Black, 

3. Orange Red, 13. Rose Pompadour, 

4. Chestnut Brown, 14. Deep Red Brown, 

5. Brown 4 or 17, 15. Violet-of-Iron, 

6. Apple Green, 16. Light Violet-of-Gold, 
7. Moss Green J, 17. Purple, No. 2, 

8. Olive Green, 18. Ruby Purple, 

9. Brown Green, No. 6, 19. Chinese Yellow, 

10, Dark Green, No. 7, 20. Chrome Water Green. 











MRS, EUGENIA LAUNITZ-RAYMOND. 


SECRETARY OF THE NEW YORK SOCIETY OF KERAMIC ARTS. 


“ Rose pompadour is a hard fire color, but if used thin 
They all 


enough will fire properly with these colors, 
fire equally well in one firing.” 
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A TALK ABOUT EMBROIDERY. 


VARIOUS WAYS OF APPLYING THE OLD PERSIAN 
DESIGN SHOWN ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE, 





HE designs are derived from 
Persian ceramics, but they are 
so admirably suite d for execu- 
tion in embroidery that there 
can be no hesitation in recom- 
mending them for that pur- 
pose. The designs will be 


effective if enlarged and work- 





ed in silk cords; they are also 








table for appliqué. Darning stitches will bring out 

t forms well. The heavily shaded portions should be 
\ ed in the complete overlaid darning. Fasten the 
id stitches of this work on the sides of the out- 

id the next layer on the alternate sides as you 


in and out on the first layer, taking no othe 


5 S through the fabric. Where the small figures 
up the surface of the larger forms, carry the 
| across behind them on the wrong side. In this 
ery compli ated work is sim plitie dl. The sugges 


hich the reversed shading of these two drawings 


Sa cood one. The effect of embroi ering in the 
se on the design and in the other on the back- 
around it is very striking. The studies will 


. good deal of character and strength if the back- 


1 in both examples is filled in with silks, and the 


ufterward emphasized with couched gold. The 
tunities for rich and beautiful color combinations 
e unlimited. Delicate color studies will be less 


e in such close figures than heavy ones, yet strong 


sts are always interesting if well related. Rich 
is usually improved and its effect heightened 


In these ways the designs may be brought 


what may be considered broad work—in filling 
, couching, and so forth. 

ve other hand, the designs are also suggestive of 
1 delicate werk. A cushion having for its centre 
lare just as it is given, surrounded by the border 


| complete 


ly in feather-stitch with filo, on a satin 
|, would be very rich. 

le w f oe the 1 rs uld be 
ry simple way of using these designs would be 
outlining in several shades of one color on linen. 


I mplicated lines could be expressed with much 


th DY this method, especi lly if two, three, or four 


f the outline stitch should be carried around them. 


correspondence or relation between the two 


1 and leaf designs is very pretty. The different 
( teristics are sufficient to break any monotony 
\ it destroying the unity. They may be combined 


ry dainty fashion as border and powdering, or 


ey could, com- 


erior design being quite simple, tl 


cover a table-cover or light hanging. Do the 
in one strand of filo, long and short stitch. Pink 
reen is one of the prettiest combinations of con- 
\alized flower sprays. It is suggestive of nature, 


the same time warmer than yellow and green. 


\ ind green is always pleasing, and in harmony 
ulmost any surrounding. 

centres should be worked in French knots in a 

yellow, if the flowers are pink. The effect of a 

S entre of French knots would be too heavy in the 

r flower centres. They will look better if out- 

n two or three rows of the yellow knots. The ray 

from the centres should be laid in after the other 

W 5 finished in single stitches. It will be a pretty little 

t to terminate the curved stems in the overlap stitch, 
n g of them a little scroll. L. BARTON WILSON. 
UGGESTIONS BY AN ENGLISH NEEDLEWOMAN, 

I WILL assume that these beautiful designs are to be 
used for large curtains or a counterpane, with border 
a und. The design is admirably suited for that 

f embroidery which has become known as “ Old 
English,” because so many old English homes are 
f | stored with the needlework, which seems to have 


een Confined to that country about a hundred and fifty 
years ago. It isquite distinctive from any embroidery 

found in other countries, and the designs, which 
are always singularly bold though occasionally some- 
What stiff, are evidently drawn from Eastern, mainly 
Persian sources. 

The work is always found done on a foundation of 
somewhat coarse twilled cotton sheeting, in fact, though 
occasionally some more dainty person. has_ used twilled 
linen, and in a few cases they are found embroidered on a 


silk-faced material, but these are rare. They are always 
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worked in blues, reds, or browns, and the inference to sheet to a well-stretched carpet. It should then be 


be drawn is that the workers choose their coloring as thoroughly wetted with a sponge and clean water, and 


well as their designs from Persian faience. allowed to dry quietly. No iron should need to be used 


In tracing this design on to the material for working, if the work has been properly done, but if any portion 


it will be sufficient to use the outline only, leaving the of it appears to pucker, it may be damped again and 


working out of the details of the design to the ingenu- ironed at the back. Chis, however, never improves 


ity of the embroiderers. the embroidery, and it should always be remembtred 


The old English work was done in the hand, and the that no amount of pressing gets rid of puckers in badly 

only objection to this method is the weight of the work done work, and it is easier to unpick it at the time and 

while in hand; but a good deal of this may be obviated work it again than to attempt to rectify it after the 
g 5 I 

by having it in breadths. These must be tacked to- whole is finished. L. HIGGIN. 

gether while the design is being traced on, but may be 

worked in separate strips, always stopping the work a DESIGNS FROM THE ANTIQUE, 


lvoe] 


little way off the selvage. When all the strips are fin- —~ 








ished so far as this they may be joined together and THI esigt s Nos. 1886, 1557 and 1888, in the supple- 
the scams well pressed open; the worker must then go ment, are part of an interesting series of designs which 
carefully over the whole, finishing up the pieces ¢ ver the Miss M. I Macomber has copied for us from the old 
seams which have been left undone. The larger and embroideries at the Boston Art Museum. They are 
more purely conventional parts of the design should be especially valuable for the suggestions they furnish. 
outlined with crewel in thick rope stitch, while the Many of them may be used as motives for original work in 
flower portions may be worked in various outlines sug- the line of iptation; others are practical just as 
gested by the ce sign. hus, some pet ils may be done t stand for modern work 
in long and short edging stitch, others in buttonhole, I embroidery over these designs, as it is to be seen 
and others again in fine rope or split stitch; the object in the antique fabrics, is altogether conventional. With 
is to get as much varicty as is possible, i few exceptions, which will be noted, a modern treat- 
At least three shades of crewel should be used of | ment will be more interesting to the modern worker. A 
whatever colors may be selected. China blues and good study of t intique en yroidery both as to its design 
yellows toning to tobacco look very well together, and and execution is a real education in the art, but one 
much richness may be obt ined by the free use of should kee »p mn mind that some ex imples of old work 
somewhat heavy French knots in the darker tones, both are chiefly interesting because they show the progress 
of blue and yellow. ind stages of embroidery rather than because of the 
The stem should everywhere be done in stem stitch, qualities they possess Chis is especially true of the 
the worker being careful always to work in one direc- Coptic. These designs from Coptic work are availabl 
tion, not up and down. Variety in the outlines may for modern decoratior yut they should have a somewhat 
also be made by using ordinary stem stitch for those livelier treatm t n the antique fabrics present. 
which are intended to be least salient. Th rders, N 1686 and 1619, which appeared in 
The outlines having been thus marked out and the J ily, may be nicely bi uught out by couched cords or 
general effect obtained of balance of weight and of | gold, and may be effectively used on table-covers. The 
color, the designs must be filled in after the old English — long itch indicating lines in No. 1619 suggests a 
manner with fancy stitches. For these it is impossibl diaper work. The stitches may be laid in this way, 
to give detailed instructions, as the variety should be as and ‘then a system of cross bars couched down at 
great as possible. The design indicates the treatment their intersections will secure the surface and make 
in many Cases, as, for instance, edging the petals with — it strong It is not easy to lay parallel stitches 
long and short or with satin stitch and working lines up. espe iglty slong,’ ones. One discovers, after a number 
the centre, following the curved outiine, or in» oppositie > Have: been p tced, either that they are piling one over 
to it, ending in a worked dot, or a large.¥reach knot:. ;anotlter or slanting. Do not look for the beginning 
Others may be filled with long herring-bone stitchings, -of ;the, fault one or two stitches back. It is likely 
filled in wholly with small French knots, or With, little I ic In some sStit that 1s almost correct, Each stitch 
urrowhead stitches or crosses. All varieties of godds@r . in parallel work is dependent on the one before it, 
of point-lace stitches, of which illustrations have been and a slight deviation near the start will be the cause of 
given in former numbers of The Art Amateur, may be i decided slant from the right direction in subsequent 
used in these fillings, and the embroideress should try stitches. Che surest way to keep the stitches straight 
to work out fresh ideas for herself—this is what our is to lay t thread in place and then send the needle 
great-grandmothers did ; and in the old pieces of work through at the point indicated by it as it is held against 
which are still the glory of many an English country the ground surface. The borders will be very effective 
house there is practically no limit to the devices for used on table-covers. 
producing variety. The design in a circle, No, 1687, is a pretty bit of 
In treating the border, care must be taken to pre- close line work, and might be used as bordering, in a 
serve the effective suggestion shown in the design of a quaint way. Outline these drawings in delft blue on a 
dark edge within the outside lines hese lines must mummy-cloth cover or cushion for summer use. 
be worked in solid stem stitch, using the middle tone of Corner and border, No, 1688, from the Italian, forms 
crewel, and edging it on both sides with the darkest a most beautiful decoration. This border continued 
shade. The design should be outlined with the two around a cover could be worked out in colors and gold 
lightest shades, and the darkest must be employed for in quite a superb way. Use gold in the scroll work, 
darning in the background, where it is shown dark in stems and bars [his is comparatively simple work, 
the plate. The design may either be worked up with and would be very effective. But the most beautiful 
fancy stitches, like the centre of the curtain, using dif- way would be to embroider the leaves and flower forms 
ferent kinds of edging stitches, so as to produce variety in the opus plumarium, and lay on the bands of gold in 
in the outlines, or it may be traced out with the middle brick work. The entire design may be outlined in gold 
shade in rope and stem or split stitch, and then the in- also, but this is not necessary unless the embroidery is 
ner side of the ground darned in with the lightest tone. to be transferred. The study is heavy enough to carry 
The linen ground may be left uncovered altogether rich coloring. This is a characteristic of the originals. 


where the light parts are shown, or they may be lightly | Where gold is used in such broad bands, delicate colors 
filled in with the lightest tone, either by slight markings, are not appreciated. The border could be adapted to 
dots, or thread laid across at a distance of an eighth of use on a fine material—even linen if desired. In this 
an inch apart. ‘To obtain richness, the portions which case it should all be worked in silks. One using thes¢ 
show darkest in the plate should be worked in satin designs will do well to observe, or if possible study in 


stitch in the darkest shade of crewel used. some collection of antique needlework, the general char- 


Care must be taken in working a pattern so thickly acteristics of the embroidery which was done in the 
covered as this not to get the material drawn.or puck- — sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The care given to 
ered at all. All that is necessary is to see as the work detail, the coloring, the particular application of certain 
progresses that the wool is quite flat on the ground; if stitches, and the studied method, is most interesting. 
this is so when it leaves the hand it will be all right; it Many of these beautiful works of art are in a perfect 
may seem to pucker up a little afterward, but that will condition, but those which are worn serve an especial 
not signify. purpose ; where the under filling of raised work is to be 

When the embroidery is quite finished it should be seen, one may learn a very important lesson. The op 
carefully pinned out, face downward, over a clean sheet portunities afforded by worn couched embroideries are 
stretched as tightly as possible—drawing-pins are the also valuable, for the method of work is not suggested 


best for this purpose—or it may be pinned through the _ in the perfect embroidery. L. B. W. 
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OTHER NEEDLEWORK DESIGNS. 


The Trumpet-creeper design is too realistic for solid 
embroidery, but it might with good effect be tinted in 
water-colors or tapestry dies and then outlined with 
etching silk. The tinting must be much paler than the 
coloring of nature—a brilliant scarlet would not come 
out wellin embroidery. Such a design could be utilized 
for the frieze or border of a curtain if repeated. It 
would also look well painted in oils on a door panel, or 
across the top of a screen. 

In mineral colors, the design would serve 
for a tall straight vase, or umbrella-holder. 
also come out well in pyrography in the hands of a skil- 


as a band 
It would 


ful worker. 
The Sweet-Pea semé-conventional border could 
The scroll-like 


be 
utilized for needlework in various ways. 
corner adds much to its practical value. It would serve 
for a table centre-piece or tea-table cloth, or for a table 
sideboard, or bureau scarf. The edge may be finished 
with a hemstitch beyond the embroidery, or button- 
holed on the outer side and cut out. This design can 
either be treated in solid embroidery or outlined only ; 
if outlined, the scrolls might be filled in with a light lace 
Lace stitches are now frequently used on linen 
Either natural coloring or 


stitch. 
with the happiest results. 
two shades of any given color would come well on white 
or écru linen. Great care must be taken to adhere 
strictly to the outlines in every detail, in order to pre- 


serve tne distinctive character of the blossoms. 





THE CARVED WALL-POCKET. 


THE working out of the design of this article, by 
P. A. Schwartzenbach, No. 1690, should present no 
difficulties to the amateur wood-carver, and especially 
to those who have been following the instructions 
given in the series of articles now appearing in The 
Art Amateur. 
useful objects. 


The design may be applied to several 
to serve 





Its primary purpose as a 


hanging or standing stationery case—needs no ex- 
planation beyond that furnished by the drawing, save 

gge that a partition may Be rus gown 
it at A,so as more completely to divide ft$ Lobteots, 
But the carved side-pieces may be omitted apd .the, 
front and back may be hinged together at the sides‘ vfith: 
leather or other flexible material, and at the bottom 


the suggestion 


with an ordinary hinge, so as to make it an expanding 
receptacle for letters, etc., as shown in No. 1690 B; 
or the sides may be left open, the front and back hinged 
at the bottom and held together by a chain, as in No. 
1690 C. The case may be made larger to hold music 
or engravings, or smaller to hold cabinet, panel, or other 
sized photegraphs. 

Another application of the design may be obtained 
by leaving the centre of the flap plain and attaching a 
bevelled mirror glass or an opaline photograph, and 
with a little ingenuity the border design can be ar- 
ranged to admit of its taking either an upright or an 
oblong mirror or picture. 





ART NEWS AND NOTES. 


THE NATIONAL LEAGUE OF MINERAL PAINTERS 
at its annual meeting, held at the studio of Madame Le Prince, 
elected its officers as follows: President, Madame Le Prince; 
Vice-President, Mrs. Walter H. Field; Recording Secretary, 
Mrs. Anna B. Leonard ; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. F. Ro- 
well Priestman ; Assistant Secretary, Miss White ; Treasurer, 
Miss Helen E. Monfort, and Miss M. Louisa McLaughlin, Chair- 
man of Education Committee. The League’s next exhibition 
will be held in Cincinnati, October 26thto November rst, at the 
Art Museum, Ata meeting of the Advisory Board, it was re- 
solved that only those who follow the League’s course of study 
shall be eligible competitors for the League Prizes, and that the 
prizes shall be awarded strictly in accordance with such study. 
Many prizes for competition are already offered. The list of 
donors includes The Art Amateur, Mrs. Candace Wheeler, 
Hon. John C. Low, Mr. Charles Volkmar, Mrs, S. S. Frackel- 
ton (Milwaukee), New York Society of Keramic Arts, the 
Osgood Art School, the Le Prince School of Applied De- 
sign, and Messrs. Ponyat & Co., all of New York, In ad- 
dition to these the following prizes are offered: By the 
Cincinnati Art Museum, $50, to be expended by the jury of 
awards in the purchase of one or more of the best pieces offered 
for sale, to become the property of the Museum; the Rook- 
wood Pottery, for the best flower painting appropriately applied 
to porcelain decoration ; the Duhme Company, for the best figure 
painting; Messrs. Loring, Andrews & Co., for the best miniature 
painting ; Mr. A. B. Closson, Jr., for the best enamel work on 
china, one dozen boxes of gold; Messrs. Frazel and Maas, for 
the best decorated cup and saucer, one dozen fine cups and sau- 
cers. Mr. C. L. F. Huntington will give a prize for the best 
metal work on china. Messrs. Plaut and Goethreim, for the best 
specimen of cabinet glass, a piece of cut glass or china. The 


West, Tice Company will give a prize for the best collection of 
decorated glass, and Messrs. Koch and Braunstein offer for the 
most artistic decoration of table porcelain a piece of Lenox 
The Ceramic Art Company (Trenton, N. J.) offers 


Blue china. 


as a prize for the best decorative piece of American Belleek, a 
selection of pieces of white Belleek. 


THE NEW YORK EXCHANGE FOR WOMEN’S WORK 
is making a vigorous effort, in which we wish the promoters 
abundant success, to provide a building suitable for the proper 
carrying on and development of their excellent work. Their de 
sign is to have a large and well-appointed business building, 
where clever women may find room for all their inventions and 
varied industries, and where the public may find under one roof 
the assortment of useful and fancy articles needed in a family; 
thus reaching thousands of women needing employment, and se- 
curing as patrons not only those whose sympathy and interest 
would bring them to the Exchange, but many to whom economy 
of time and strength is the greatest attraction. Donations may 
be sent to the Exchange, 12 East 3oth Street, or to W. G. Choate, 
40 Wall Street, New York. 


THE BosTON ART CLUB announces its Fifty-fifth 
exhibition for 1896-97, opening on December 4th, and closing 
January gth, 1897. Works in oil painting and sculpture must be 
sent in by November 23d. 


THE Senefelder Centenary celebrations, inaugurated 
by the Paris exhibition of last year, and worthily continued by 
the recent small but well-selected historical exhibit at the Grolier 
Club, are extending over Europe and the United States. 

In July, the Lithographers’ Association of Philadelphia held a 
historical exhibition of lithographs, over half of the prints com- 
ing from the Grolier show, which owed so much—practically 
everything—to Mr. S. P. Avery’s fine collection. On July 11th, 
the New York Litho-Artists’ Association (a subordinate branch 
of the International Lithographers’, Artists’, and Engravers’ 
Insurance and Protective Association of the United States 
and Canada) held an exhibition specially designed to illustrate 
advance in commercial work, The same society is planning a 
large exhibition for the fall. Meanwhile, numerous exhibitions 
are being held or planned in various parts of the United States ; 
and Germany, following the lead of France, opened an important 
exhibition at Hamburg last month. The lithographic process, 
from its adaptability, appeals to so many interests, that these 
numerous and widespread celebrations cannot fail to be of profit 
in every way. 


WE are indebted to Mr. Fred. Hollyer, of London, for 
two ch-rming photographic views of the interior of his studio at 
Kensin.ion. We wish he could be induced to turn his attention 
to photographing some of the artistic interiors to which we 
know he has access, yet not if this would entail a diminution 
of the output of his very artistic reproductions of the works of 
noted painters like Burne-Jones and Watts, which he enjoys the 
exclusive privilege of photographing. 


THE Grolier Club has now on exhibition proof impres- 
sions of tue entire life work of the late distinguished line engraver, 
Mr. Charles Burt, of Brooklyr, N. Y., who was for many years 
esteemed the master of line engraving in this country. The ex- 
hibition comprises portraits, historical subjects, bank-note vign- 
ettes, etc., and it will be contirued during the summer, from 10 
a.m. until5 p.m. All interested will be admitted on presenting 
thejr address cards + ,+. 

A re Se oS asics 
: ° 


. ata 


. fo @e 6 a 
“HUMAN *EXPRESSION.—In answer to an inquiry 
»4yhich has seaghed us from Paris, we would say that it was by a 
* tppographtcal evror that we were made to speak of Mr. Maurice 
+ Heyman aS ‘fg-young French actor.” Mr. Heyman is a painter 

of great promise and a miniaturist of exceptional ability. We 
© ayassgrry if our reference to him as an actor has caused annoy- 
* ante? ind hope that it is not tuo late to make this correction 

and Offer our apologies. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SOME BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING, 


DOLLY MADISUN.—The simple and unaffected style 
in which Mrs. Goodwin tells the story of this delightfully win- 
ning and interesting figure in early American history is not less 
charming than the subject herself. This is no set and severe 
biography, but just a picture of ‘“ dear Dolly’’ as she lived and 
moved in her social and domestic environment. After reading 
the book one feels somehow to have added to the circle of one’s 
acquaintances, and from this little volume we can learn more 
about the making of the United States than many more serious 
tomes could have taught us. It is the second volume of what 
promises to be a valuable series entitled ‘‘ Women of Colonial 
and Revolutionary Times.” (New York: C. Scribner’s Sons, 
$1.25.) 


ELIZA PINCKNEY isthe subject of the third volume in 
theseries. It is written by her great-great-grand-daughter, Mrs. 
Harriott Horry Ravenel, and covers the period between 1737 and 
1793, beginning in peaceful and prosperous days in South Caro- 
lina, and ending with the termination of the Stormy and ruinous 
period of the Revolution, It presents a very faithful picture of the 
manners and customs and the social and domestic life of the period 
covered by the career of the heroine, and is mainly constructed 
out of the numerous letters from Mrs, Pinckney which have for- 
tunately been preserved, and other documents in the possession 
of the family, supplemented by information drawn from con- 
temporary authorities. Very pleasant, indeed, are the descriptions 
of the early years in South Carolina, and of the society and sur- 
roundings of those colonial days, and very beautiful are the pic- 
tures of domestic and family life with which it abounds, Asa 
piece of literary construction it is, however, scarcely so artistic as 
‘*Dolly Madison,” being somewhat overladen with minute de- 
tails, which give to some parts of the book rather the char- 
acter of ‘‘memoires pour servir’’ than of a cleverly woven bio- 
graphical narrative. But it is, on the whole, an excellent book. 
(New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.25.) 


THE DAMNATION OF THERON WARE is a dis- 
agreeable, unpleasant, and unnecessary story by Harold Frederic. 
The pictures of certain alleged aspects of Methodist life, 
character, and methods are repulsive enough ; but even if true, 
they only show one side of the shield, and Theron Ware himself 
is a contemptible character, no more worth painting than a nau- 
seous weed is fit to put in a nosegay. The whole story of the 
‘*debt-raising” is most unpalatable. Harold Frederic could not 
tell a story otherwise than vividly and well, and he has done so 
in this case. But why chouse such materials ? (Chicago : Stone 
& Kimball, $1.50.) 


WEIR OF HERMISTON. Unlike most famous unfin- 
ished romances, the names of which will at once occur to the 
mind, the reader is left in no uncertainty as to how Robert Louis 


Stevenson intended to work out this one, for the outlines of 
had already been laid down before the end came, and they a; 
given in the most interesting supplement which Mr. Sidney (¢ 

vin has printed in the volume. It a powerful and gloomy stu; 
of a dour and relentless parent whose frail wife withered awa, 






It 
e 
l. 


y 


In 


the uncongenial atmosphere of his society, and of a son whi m 


he does not understand—a son who inherits much of his fath 
severity and fixedness of purpose, and many of the more deli: 
fibres of his mother’s nature. Of the story of their estran 


s 


te 


ment, of the son’s isolation, of the coming into his life of 


the maiden who is destined to be the heroine of the tale, of 


treacherous friend, of the truthful depicting of the grim Scott sh 


character of the period, and of the more dramatic, unwri 
portion of the story we have not space to tell. 
sary to speak of the virile beauty of style so characteristx 
Stevenson's work. For allof this and much more we must 
our readers to the book itself, which will remain in the literat 
of the nineteenth century, to quote The London Athenzun 


I 


Nor is it neces. 


{ 


er 


‘*a magnificent Torso.’? (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sous, 


$1.50.) 

GREEN GATES. The author calls this story an ar 
ysis of foolishness. If it is foolish for a man of forty to fal 
love with a girl half his age—a girl who is full of character 
originality like Tony Jones, the heroine, then there are like] 
be as many such fools as there are Tony Joneses in the wi 
But such women as she, and such chivalrous and noble me: 
Jimmy Oldfield are rare, and the particular kind of folly 





ferred to in the title and described in the story is not therefor 


likely to become epidemic, Miss Meredith has succeeded be 
with these two characters than with the others who figure in 
story, which issympathetically told, with some rare flashes of 
sight and humor. There is one passage in the book about 
if we may so call it, anthropomorphic nature of the sentin 
man may have for a woman which says more than many volt 

could have done; but, on the other hand, the description of ( 


t 


field among his books after Tony’s death has the effect of be ig 


dragged in by the neck and heels to display the author's er 
tion. 
ness which divide soul from soul,” and the psychological vah 
the story is not less strong than its living human interests. ( 
York: D. Appleton & Co., $1.25.) 


ARTISTS’ WIVES. In this book Alphonse Dau 
has reopened a question of profound importance. It is in ef 
a brief, full of human documents, in support of the theory t 
artists ought never to marry. The stories of which the vol 


The note of the book is ‘‘ The insuperable walls of dark- 


consists are all tales of the shattered hopes and disillusioned |\\es 


of men of artistic temperament who have tried the experime 
marriage, and their stories are prefaced by a duologue betwee 
poet and a painter, in which their respective views on the sul 
are set forth. It is not a little significant that in treating of 
artistic temperament Monsieur Daudet deals only with its effe 

the lives of the men who possess it : it would be very interesti: 
we could hear something from the other side—some stories of 
men whom women artists marry. But we could hardly loc 

France to produce such a book. 


Perhaps it may be written on 


this side of the Atlantic, and we might learn from it whether i: is 


the artistic temperament which makes a happy and succes 
marriage impossible, or whether it is the inward and original 
fulness and folly of the male creature generally. The tr 
lation by Laura Ensor adheres a little too severely to the fort 
the original French. (London: J. M. Dent & Co.; New York 
The Macmillan Co., $1.00 ) 


THE MASTER CRAFTSMAN. It 
possible for Sir Walter Besant to write a story that was 
pleasant reading, so engaging is the strongly marked person: 
of his style. His novels have been nearly all books with a | 
pose, but the purpose has always been so noble and so good 
has been so well evolved out of the story, as well as natu: 
woven into it, that it was rarely obtruded, and was often not 
ceived until the reader had finished the book, when its full f 
and importance would be realized ; in other words, these n 
were works of art. But the distinguished writer has of 
been less successful, The present story belongs to the s 
coated pill or the jam-with-the-powder school of didactic li 
ture. We like the jam. and the sugar pleases our taste, but 
know the medicine is there. The socio-political lessons that 
author intends to teach lose much of their force by reason of 
manner in which they are presented. ‘* The Master Craftsm 
is, for all that, an interesting story. (New York: Frederick 
Stokes Co., $1.50.) 


THE Loros LIBRARY, one of the many conven 
little series of volumes in the shape suitable for the pecket w 
has now become so popular and is, moreover, particularly adaj 
for reading in these hot summer days, when the grasshopper 
comes a burden, has just received two additions in the shape 
MARRIAGE BY CAPTURE, by Robert Buchanan, a somewhat 
probable but sufficiently interesting romance, the scene of w 
is laid in Ireland, and IN SIGHT OF THE GODDEss, by Harriet 
Riddle Davis. This latter is a tale of Washington life, and s s 
some light on social and political ways of living in the Ca; 
The story is alternately related by the hero and the heroine, 
is not unskilfully told. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott ‘ 

75 cents each.) 


A ROGUE’s DAUGHTER.—Delia Vansittart is 
heroine of Adeline Sergeant’s latest story, and the father of 
heroine is a full-length portrait of Jabez Balfour, of Liber 
Building Society notoriety. How the sins of the fathers are 
visited upon the children, Dick and Delia, is told with a 
realism that is almost painful. But honesty of purpose 
sturdy truthfulness prevail at last and right them both befor 
world, The story is well told and thoroughly interesting f 
the first page to the last. (New York: F. A. Stokes & ( 
$1.00.) 


POEMS AND BALLADS. By Robert Louis Stevens 
The publishers have done well to issue in this volume, unif 
with his other works published by them, a complete collection of 
Stevenson’s verse, comprising ‘‘ The Child’s Garden of Verses,” 
‘*Underwoods,” ‘‘ Ballads,” and some twoscore other poems 
now brought together for the first time. No lover of Ste 
son’s works will be without it. (New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, $1.50.) 


FROM WHOSE BOURNE. Mr. Robert Barr is capa- 
ble of better things than this little potboiler, in which disem- 
bodied newspaper men and earthly detectives help to solve the 
mystery of a man’s death. It is just a book with which to while 
away an idle hour at the seaside, and nothing more. (New York 
and London: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 75 cents.) 


IN THE VILLAGE OF VIGER. This is a charming 
series of sketches of French provincial life, sharply and clearly 
defined, as direct as photographs, and as artistic as the work of 
the finished painter. By Duncan Campbell Scott. (Boston: 
Copeland & Day, $1.25.) 


CINDERELLA AND OTHER STORIES, by Richard 
Harding Davis. These five stories, by one of our best story 
tellers, were well worth collecting in this neat and cheap little 
volume, which appears just in time for summer reading. (NeW 
York ; C, Scribner’s Sons, $1.00.) 
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| #9#ee#/% NEW CHINA - ART MATERIAL - CHINA DECORATION. 294420 


FOR THE ASKING 
o. ia & 
‘peor | The 8th 


, |Annual Exhibition 


OF 


PAINTED CHINA 


OF THE 


Exhibit Announcement. 









: ju~ jp ° 
é Western Decorating Works 
: will send a beautiful half-tone Catalogue 


White China for Decoration, The choicest 


ction from the best ‘‘ French ’”’ Potters— 


WILL BE HELD 


Week Sept. 14th. 





131 different articles. 


ABRAM FRENCH COMPANY 
29, Ni, 93 Franklin St. BOSTON 


“RECHINA'TTGGINS 
By R18 IO 


For particulars, address 


GRUNEWALD & BUSHER, 
1i & 13 Madison St. - Chicago. 
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Hall’s Superior Roman Gold 
and “Bronzes 
a | FOR CHINA AND GLASS. 





Desk Requisites 





| The best that can possibly be manufactured, put up 

| in Blue Delft in jars or in glass tablets, ready for use. Send 25: 

| for a trial box of Roman Gold, which contains one 

| Decoration. third the quantity of a regular 75c. box. For sale by 
Owing to constant in- all dealers. Special rates to teachers 









quiry and demend we have 
had made, exclusively for 
us, a full line of Writing 
Desk Novelties and Fancy 
Articles, in the Old Blue 
Delft Decoration, which is 
just now in such demand. 
Write us for full particu- 
lars and prices. 

Our 192-page Illustrated 
Catalogue No. 6-H, is full 
of interest. Shall we send 
it? 






JAMES F. HALL, 
| 467 Franklin St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
































)852 W. 22nd ST 

1EW YORK. * « E 
|!70 BELLEVUE AVE ii 
| NEWPORT, R ie 








PosITIVELY If you have our catalogue of white 
tHE BEST ww tue | china, tell us the number of sheets you 

MARKET. have and apply for new price list which 
we will send with all the new sheets of 
illustrations. 


Roman Gold 


PREPARED BY 


M. HELEN E. MONTFORT, : 
cHen AXP ARTISTIC CHINA. | Wright, Tyndale & Van Roden, 


STUDIO: 142 W. 125th St., N. Y. City. 217-219 So. 1ith St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
























The Hall Keramic Kilns 


FOR GAS AND CHARCOAL ARE 


The Most Durable! The Most Rapid!! 
The Most Popular!!! 


For Amateurs or 
Di- 


rections and Hints 


The following 
eminent artists and 
schools have given 
the Hatt KILN their 
unqualified en- 
dorsement : 

Franz A. Bischoff, 
Detroit, Mich. ; T. 
Marshall Fry, New 
York City ; Mrs. L. 
VancePhillips, New 
York City; Osgood 
Art School, New 
York City; A. B. 
Cobden, Philadel- 
phia. 


William M. Crane & Co., 
Gas Experts and Makers of Gas Appliances, 
Salesrooms: 838 Broadway, N. Y. 


Of Importance to 
Teachers and China Painters 


Now in press and to be ready for actual delivery on or before Sep- 
tember 1st—my autumn catalogue of 


IMPORTED WHITE CHINA 


showing about five hundred of the choicest shapes from the best manu- 
factories, and priced list of all reliable materials for china painting, 
including the Lacroix and Dresden Colors, French Quill Brushes, and 
other supplies. Goldberg’s pure Matt Gold, 60 cents a box, by mail. 
New Catalogue mailed FREE, immediately upon issue, to 
all whose addresses are sent in by Sept. ist, 1896. 


S. GOLDBERG, °7 onsst dea Succ N.Y. 


Importer and Dealer in Artists’ Materials of all Kinds. 


Professionals. 


on Firing accom- 
pany each Kiln. // 
need a Kiln, 
buy the BEST, and 


do not be satisfied 


vou 


with any other. 


Our gas burner 





can be adjusted to 


natural or manu- 





factured gas. 











Nothing more sensible for Gifts than & 
Choice Art Material and Select China 


M.T.Wynne’s Complete Art Supply Store 


Always Well Stocked. 
65 EAST 13th STREET, COR. BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ie 


All Imported and Domestic Supplies of the RIGHT kind for Oil, Water-Color, China and 
Pastel Painting ; also, for Drawing, Etching and Pyrography. Immense stock of novelties in 
ée China; Kilns, overglaze and underglaze, erected on premises. lre¢ ‘ 

e of White China and Price List of Artists’ Materials. Handbook on Pyrography, 5« 


TAPESTRY 
PAINTING. 
The selection of proper ma- 
terials is absolutely indispensa- 
ble. Now as always this store 
remains the 
Headquarters for 
CORRECT TAPESTRY MATERIALS 
and is the ONLY place where 
the genuine 
A. Binant’s 
Wool Canvas 
00 anvas 
can be constantly obtained. 54, 84 and 122 inches are the only widths for this cele- 


ited canvas. In no other way than by using the Binant canvas can the marvelous 
clin Tapestry effects be imitated. (Other makes of Wool and Linen Canvas also 


» cents. 


] 





Imost every conceivable article is now made in China, and 





| 
| : “ : 
| is to be obtained at this establishment. 








in stock.) The B. Grénié Indelible Tapestry Dyes far exceed any others in the 
irket. Special brushes are also necessary and are to be had in assorted sizes 


and grades, as well as the Special Medium (for use in conjunction with the Grénié 
ayes) and the authoritative Handbook : 


HOW TO PAINT TAPESTY—(Price, 40 cents). 


Mail orders promptly filled. 


In sending for Catalogues, Price Lists, Books or Supplies, always mention The 
Art Amateur. iY y 


Address M. T. Wywne, 65 East 13th St., cor. Broadway, NY 


The Latest Novelties . The Lowest Prices . The Most Reliable Service. 


' New /llustrated Cat- | 


Boston China Decorating Works. 
38 Tennyson St., Boston, Mass. Esrasuswen 1860, L, COOLEY, Proprietor. 


Practical Decorators, and Manufacturers of COOLEY’S Golds, Bronzes, 
Oils, etc.,as used in our factory for over thirty years. All materials thoroughly 
tested and warranted. If any failure occurs when using our preparations, 
please send us full particulars and we will advise as to the cause. Our prep- 
arations can be found at retail, at all stores handling Artists’ Materials, and 
at wholesale, by Jobbers of Artists’ Supplies. Should your dealer not have what 
you want, send direct to us, as all materials, excepting oils, can be sent by mail. 

Importers from all countries, and Dealers (both wholesale and retail), of 
Blank Ware for decorating, which we ship to all parts of the U.S. and 
Canada. Send 10 cents in stamps for Photo Sheets of White China and cat- 
alogue of materials. We wish to call especial attention to our NEW price 
list of china, in which PRICES are GREATLY REDUCED. A specialty 
made of matching broken sets of all description. China decorated to order. 
Mention The Art Amateur. 


Every Practical Requisite for China Decorating Always on Hand. 


























TRALE MARK. 


GENUINE MENGS’ PASTEL COLORS. 


Boxes without our firm name are 
counterfeited. 


CHINA COLORS. 
MULLER & HENNIG, Dresden 


** Directions for China Painting,"’ 50 cents. 
1879 1896; HOELZER’S PATENT 
FITCH KILNS — |muFFLe KILN. 


FOR FIRING CHINA AND GLASS | For firing Decorated China, 


Glass, Enamel on Metals, etc. 
WITH NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL 


The only kiln a/ways firing suc- 
GAS AND ‘CHARCOAL. 


cessfully china and glass with 
Send for descriptive Circular. 


| wood, coal or gas. Send for de- 
STEARNS FITCH CO., Springfield, Ohio. L 


(UOT ULEAD) AAA AMAA 


(Germany). 





| 


scriptive and testimonial circular. § 


THEO. HOELZER, 
Dearborn, Michigan, 
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###e¢«%¢4—, INSTRUCTION - BOOKS - SUPPLIES. AS4+ #8 #4448 


-| ADELPHI ACADE MY, | 


Lafayette Avenue, Clinton and St. Fames Place, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


ART DEPARTMENT. 


THE appointments of this department are the equal 


e 
American 
e 
Drawing | this depa . 
if not the superior of any in the country; its 
work has been annually indorsed by such artists as 


Ss. Guy, J]. G. Brown, Walter Shirlaw, F. S. Church, 
Inks (Blacks & Colors) | >: {i Rede: J. C. Beard, W. Hamilton Gibson, E. 
The Standard Liquid Drawing Inks of the World. ti an y cio ee } stg a * sy 
Jo. Pewnet says of the Black ink :—** There is no ink S. Carr, and others of equal note. The classes 
equal to it for half a dozenreasons. From the time you tof which there are two daily sessions) are from the 
open the bottle until you have put ali its contents on | Antique, Still Life, Portrait and Figure, in Charcoal, 
paper you have no reason to find fault with it.” Oil, Water and Pastel. The Morning Classes are 
A. B. Frost says : 1 use a great deal of it, and it is | from g to 12 M., the Afternoon from 1 to 4 P. M., either 
certainly the best.” or both of which classes pupils can enter at any time. 


AT ALL DEALERS. ote watdey dewey for one daily session of ten weeks, 
(By mail, prepaid, 35 cents a bottle, Color Card showing J. B. WHITTAKER, Principal. 


Higgins’ — PRATT INSTITUTE, 


Photo aaa Mounter DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS. 


. DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS. 

The new adhesive for mounting The object of this department is to provide thorough 
photographs, prints, etc., and for J . and systematic instruction in the fine and decorative 
scrap-book, tissue work and general [Rag 4 | arts. Instruction is given in cast portrait, life drawing 
use. Will not warp,cockle nor strike 4 | and composition; oil and water-color; perspective ; 
through. Just the thing for mount- sketching ; clay-modelling and sculpture ; wood-carving ; 
ing Art Amateur — Spreads wall paper, carpet, silver, stained glass, and general de- 
smoothly and easily—no lumps. sign. Courses in Architecture and a Normal “Art course 
Beautiful white color. Always . for the training of teachers are also special features. 
ready Fully guaranteed. 

AT ALL DEALERS. 
(3 07. Far, prepaid, by mail, 30 cents.) 


Higgins’ 





necessary for study. 
W. S. Perry, Director of Department. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & COo., Mfrs., Instructors:—S. H. Adams; A. W. Dow; G 
H. Prellwitz; I. C. Haskell; K. E. Shattuck ; V. C 


168 8th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. fith ; C. F.Edminster; R. Hunter; G.A.Tew ; E 
London Office : 106 Charing Cross Road. ner; M. A. Hurlbut; D. M. Norton; L. Loeffler. 


The Fall Term opens September 21st, 1896. 
A. B. COBDEN’S FREDERIC 
CERAMIC ART SCHOOL. 


The modern styles taught by a thorough 
and practical method. 


ROSES A SPECIALTY. 

A complete line of colors carefully selected 
and prepared for sale ; also Gold, Oils, Brushes, 
etc. China tee and gilded for Amateurs. 

* Practical Hints on China Painting’’ mailed 
free upon application. 


15 South 16th Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








ART ACADEMY OF CINCINNATI. 
FOUNDED 1869. 

REGULAR TERM, SEP i ER 14TH, wor . TO 
MAY 30TH, 1897. TUITION FEE, 

Complete Courses in fits and Painting. in 

Oil and Water-Color, Composition, Pen 
Drawing, Illustration, Modelling, Wood 
Carving, China Painting, etc. 

The Academy occupies a large, well-lighted build- 
ing in Eden Park, adjacent to the Museum to which 
Students have free access. 

For circulars and other information, address 





Sixteen large studios and class-rooms are abundantly | 
equipped with casts, photographs, and every appliance | 





Sc hool of Industri: al Art, 


Broad and Pine Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


offers best facilities obtainable for the study of 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART. 


Has largest Life Class in the city. Industrial 
aims emphasized throughout. Regular and 
special courses in Architecture, Modelling, 
Carving, Mural Decoration, Textile Design, in- 
cluding Weaving and Dyeing, qualifying grad 
uates for professions 

Next School Year begins September 28th, 1806 

For circulars and all information, address 

L. W. MILLER, PRINCIPAL, 


BROOKLYN ART SCHOOL 


OF THE 
Brooklyn Art Association and the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 
BuiLpInG, 


Brooklyn. 





Ovincron Strupio 

246 Fulton, Cor. Clark Street, 
NSTRUCTORS : 

Water Sutrtaw, Life and Composition Classes. 

Wm. M. Cuase, Life and Portrait Classes 

Joseru H. Boston, Antique Classes 

J. Massey Ruinp, Modelling and Sculpture. 

Evizaneru R. Corrin, Perspective Classes. 

Particular advantages accrue to students from adistance, 
living expenses being comparatively low in Brooklyn, 


FALL OPENING, THURSDAY, OCT. IST. 
For further information, address ‘he Curator, 
Mr.Wo. H. Snyper, 240 Fulton St., Brooklyn, NV. 


New York School of 








Applied Design for Women 


B. PRATT, Sec'y Pratt Institute. | 


A. T. GOSHORN, Director, Cincinnati, O. | 


200 WEST 23d STREET, NEW YORK. 


Thorough Instruction in Wall Paper, Silk, 
Carpet and Book-Cover Designing, His- | 
toric Ornament and Architecture, 

Water-Color, under Paul de Longpré. 

Illustration, under Dan C. Beard. 

Instructors are the practical head design- 
ers and architects from the leading 
firms in the city. 

Tuition, $50.00 a Year. 


Apply to MISS HARRIET Z. BICKFORD, Sec’y. 





KOD 


EIGHTEENTH YEAR, 


THE 


OsgoodArtSchool 


Open throughout the Year 


INSTRUCTION 


in Drawing, Oils, Water Color, and Tapestry - 
also special classes in 


China-Painting 


incharge of anexperienced practical decorator 

SPECIAL SUMMER CLASSES AND 

RATES FOR TEACHERS NOW OPEN. 
The Osgood Handbook, entitled 


“How to Apply Matt, Bronze, Lacroix, 
Dresden Colors and Gold to China,” 


is the most successful work of the kind ever 
published. 
In flexible cloth covers, 200 pages. Illustrated. At 
artand pn store s, or sent anywhere by mail for 7 
cents, post J 


Osgood Holland Delft. Blue 


In vials, each, <a 
An entirely new 4Zue, repro ducing * the ge nuine 
Holland Delft decorations—the only 4Zue in the 
market satisfactory in all respects for securing 
graduated effects, from the most delicate to the 
strongest and deepest tones. 
FREE! f a ral Catalogue, illustrated and con- 
aining complete price list of all the 
Sher OSGOOD ART SCHOOL reliable specialtie 
for china painting, 43 pp., mailed to all applicants 
mentioning THE Art AMATEUR. 


Address Miss A. H. 0sGooD, 
PRINCIPAL ora oo ART SCHOOL, 
12 East 17th St., (one. ) New York. 





LL METHODS IN 
CHINA PAINTING 
correctly taught. Instruction also in Oil 
Water-Color and Tapestry Painting by 
W. H. MILLER. 
Bischoff’s Celebrated China Colors for sale 
China Firing a Specialty. 
Stupio, 347 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


oPpr, HOTEL WALDORF, 








PUBL ISHED: 


RECENTY 


of THE 


“A highly praiseworthy handbook for amateur artists.”"—Philadelphia Press. 


The first of the series 


‘‘A most helpful volume to beginners in portrait and figure painting. 
misunderstood.” —Soston Advertiser. 


Sq. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 





Author of *‘ 


PORTRAIT AND FIGURE PAINTING. 


By Frank Fow er, 


“Oil Painting,’’ etc., etc. 


With 3 colored plates by the author, showing progressive stages in the painting of a picture in oil. 
ART AMATEUR HANDBOOKS, Edited by Montague Marks. 


‘The clear, practical manner in which Mr. Fowler treats the subject is most admirable.”—Soston Home Journal, 
‘‘A practical exposition of the principles governing portrait painting, figure work and modelling, as taught in the best sche 
It abounds in hints, and the instructions are so clearly given that they cannot well be 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


_MONTAGUE MARKS, No. 23 Union Square, New York. 


Drawing in Charcoal and Crayon,” 


ols."— Philadelphia Enquirer. 











DIXON’ s™ oP DRAWING AND PALNTNG. 


Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
AMERICAN GRAPHITE ae 


Twenty-first Year. 

Tue Fatt Term witt Oren Sept 
Instruction in drawing from the cast,and from life, 
| s painting and decorative design, and also in artistic 
anatomy and perspective. Principal instructors : F. W. 
Benson. E. C. Tarbell and Philip Hale (Drawing and 
Painting), Mrs. William Stone (Decorative Design), E 
If your stationer does not keep them mention | w, Emerson (Anatomy) and A. K. Cross (Perspective) 


Art Amateur, and send 16 cents for samples Pupils are allowed the free use of the galleries of the 
worth double the money. | Museum For circulars giving detailed information, 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO | address Miss Exvizaspetn Lompanv, Manager. 
| ESTABLISHED 1572. 
| 


Jersey City, N. J. 
| Low ell School of Industrial | 
OSEPH GILLOTT \Art and Decorative Design. | 
STEEL PENS. Mass. Institute of Technology. 


FOR ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings DESIGNING. 


Nos. 659 — quill), 290, 291, 1000, 
FOR FINE aint sear’ prints. 








Students are taught to design patterns 

for carpets, paper hangings, silks and 

Also, instruction given in china painting and | 
ie 303, and Ladies’, 170, | cast drawing. A knowledge of freehand drawing is 

FOR BROAD WRI tl ING, | very essential. School year begins Sept. 30, 1896. 

Nos. 294, 389; Stub Point, 849, 1008, 1043. | Both the designing and class rooms are in the 
FOR GENERAL WRITING. | Institute Building, foot of Garrison St., BOSTON. 
Nos. 404, 332, 390, 604 E.F., 601 E.F., 1044. CHARLES KASTNER, Princivat.. 


Joseph Gillott & cone, 91 John Sts N.Y. NOW READY! 


‘China Painting 


Sold by ALL DEAL ERS aemeiaiad the World. 
Gov Manat, Parts Exposrrion, 1889. 
as a Business 
BY ONE WHO HAS SUCCEEDED. 


THE PALETTE ART CO., 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS for fos Octavo, paper, price 25 cents. 


Oil, Water-Color, China, 
Pastel Painting, and 
Drawing. 

A select line of White China. 
Largest Stock of Plaster 
Casts for Schools; also in 
Ivory Tint for decorative 

purposes. 








Make tt Pay. 


Monracue Marks, 23 Union Sq., N 





glass roof, steam heat, closets, etc. Would | 
make one of the finest studios in the city. 
Rent moderate. 

131-133 East 58th Street, N. Y. 


Send for illustrated Catalogues. 


two | 36 East 23d St., at Madison Square, 
STORES § 167 West 57th St., opp, Carnegie Hall, 








| 


| 


| 


The adediien of Books. 


| 


| make his drawings so that they will produce a good 


‘THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. 


cA Word of Valuable Advice and | 
Aid to China Painters who wish ” 


STU D | O TO LET.—Elegant floor, 
size 37 X 100, divided, with Special Heraldic Contributor to THe Art 


CHINA PAINTING 
thoroughly taught by an experienced teacher from the 
‘ROYAL WORCESTER PORCELAIN WORKS 
(ENGLAND), 
Practical type-written lessons by mail during the sum 
mer. Cloisonné materials supplied. 
MRS. M. PRESTON-BREWER, 
SrupI0o tro22. No. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


NEW DESIGNS in Water- 


Colors for  China- 
—=> Painters. 
MARY CATHARINE WRIGHT, 


8 E. 15th St., N.Y. City. Summer Address, Alma, Mich 


RIVERSIDE LETTERS. 
| A continuation of ** Letters to Marco.” By 
| GeorcE D. Les.ik, R.A., author of ‘‘ Our 
iver.” With Illustrations by the Author. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Price $2.00. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. 











By JOSEPH PENNELL. 
A Manual tor the use of Students. A series of 
‘tips’ as Mr. Pennell calls them, the result of prac- 


tical experience, which should enz able the student to 


effect on the printed page, what materials he should 
use to produce certain effects, etc. All processes 
treated—lithography, etching, hz alf- -tone,etc By mail 
| to any address po i 


E. FABER 


PENHOLDERS 


LEAD PENCILS 


Rubber Erasers, Pure Rubber Bands. 
E. Faber's No. 1224 Kneaded Rubber is especially 
adapted for cleaning drawings, doing its work rapid! 


and not injuring the surface of the paper. Can | 
kneaded into any desirable shape. 


Graphite Pencil Co.’s 
New Pencil for Artists’ and 
Draughtsmen’s and Students’ use : 
** No. 242,’” Round and Hexagon, 5 Grades. 


SEND 20 Crs. %& xx FOR SAMPLES. 


New York: CHICAGO : 


545-547 Pearl St. 141-143 Wabash Ave. 





“YARD OF POPPIES” 


In all their beautiful colors, for 8 two-cent 

stamps—16 cents. Illustrated catalog of Col- 

ored and Pastel studies for 2c. stamp 
Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, [ass., Box A 





POSTER DESIGNS—BOOK PLATES 


Book Covers, Artists’ Sketches, Pen and Ink Draw- 

ings reproduced in Tue Art Stupent. $1 a year, 50c. 

mos., 1 year’s sub, from July, and 4 back Nos., $1.15. 
The Art Student, 132 W. 23d St. N. Y 


| MORTIMER DELANO, 
PURSUIVANT-OF-ARMS, 





AMATEUR 
and VoGue. 


HERALDRY: Research for Pedigrees and 
Coat Armor. Fees Stated on Request. 


104 WEST 120th ST., NEW YORK. 








A CHINA PAINTER’S MAGAZINE 
for one year, and 12 water-color studies— one each month 
—cost but $2.00 if ordered at once. Sample 30 cents. 
Keramic Monthly, 100 Wasnincton St., CHicaco. 


AMBITIOUS WOMEN 


Can qualify for situations in Architects’ 
Offices by the home study of Architect- 
ure and Drawing. Students make 
rapid progress in learning to DRAW f 
and DESIGN. Twenty-seven Technical 
Courses. Send for Free circular, stating 
subject you wish to study to 


The International Correspondence 
Schools, SCRANTON, PA. 
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JOHN W. MASURY & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS 


“Charl °§ Scr 





Five esas at the World’: S Fale. 


\. Sartorius & (0. 
rtists’ Materials 


Now Ready for Deliv ery 
THE CHINA PAINTER. 


( Juarto of ovel 


Ni tdi 
amd Giass Painting. | Under the Glaze, 
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Veh BRD ee 4 Sear ats inate ier SS 
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APAINTER & e 








‘6 WEST BROADWAY, N. Y., 





NDERGLAZE AT HOME 


receipt of five dollars I will ship 





by the exercise of 


with unprecedented « 


CHARLES VOL LKMAR, 23 Union Square, 





#5 —2%CHOICE NEW BOOKS AND ARTISTS’ MATERIALS.255# 


D’Anver’s Elementary 
History of Art, Architecture, | 
Sculpture, and Painting. 


. BELL (N. D'ANVE! 
» Art Guide to Europe 


newly revised an 


ght up to date by the author, Cr. 


A Handbook of 
subvennprenten me 


sermat Roser 
LETT-SANI Ne 
Illustration 


ribner’s Sons, 
An 


\ sumptuou 


, being a Com- 


By x \'ance 
valuable practical 
art, by other ¢ X pe rienced 
Added to these are Full Instructions fon Painting 


and for Glass Painting. Price, "e, $3.00. 
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New York. 
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THE 


| 
‘Macmillan Gompany’s 
New Books. 


A New Book by 


SIR JOHN LUBBOCK. 
NOW READY. 


The Scenery of 
Switzerland, 
And the Causes to which it is Due. 


By the Right Hon. Sir JoHN LuBBock 
part., 1... to, 04. L.ED 
With numerous plans and illus 


tration 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


iM ‘ TEGO i IFORM { 


THE BEAL TIE S OF NATURE 


t WW the World W Live | 
Wit i llustratior i2n lot! 
THE USE OF LIFE. loth, $s 
THE PLEASURES OF LIFE. part 
[ { ; j / ; 
i 


A Cathedral Pilgrimage. 
By JULIA C. R. DORR, 


FI f | ul’s Fax 


‘THE FLOWER OF ENGLAND’S 
FACE.’’ Sketches of English Travel. 


/ qf 7 
Hi 


A First Fleet Family. 


THE ROSSETTI BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
kdited by Out R | lotl 


rWO QUEENS: Caroline Matilda of 
Denmark, and Marie Antoinette of 


France. \ Hist | N lt t 
M tB S Witha l 
Max M ( ' 


WOMEN IN ENGLISH LIFE FROM 
MEDLEVAL TO MODERN TIMES. 
By G | t \ Hist 
i | ) With Portrait vol 


ANIMALS AT WORK AND PLAY, 
Their Activities and Emotions. 8, 

.. it t ** Lite att Z 
Wild Eng t T lay oe New 


THE 


Macmillan Company, 
66 FiFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 








TERMS, OF ADVERTISING 





CrED pe ysitic mon the 





*rtisements mav be ap 
trotypes will be reset 





advertisement inserted 
a matter solely within the 
tra ts 1 ne nithe r exclude nor in luc le them 

All advertisements must be 
ontracts are not transfers able 


ST Changes in advertise ments especia 
AMATE UR is not sold. but is /eas 
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ART AMATEUR 
. Fua d “ Xe 
ment, 4O cents ea nsertion, f I nths; 
tive months >4 ve P 
in < sue ‘ ! t 
three in s 
mainir i 4 at N i 
ry line, each i n . 
on EVERY z ) a 
ariety given fo each ana ? 
n are suitable I H 1 lex , 
aly will not é in a a idee 
tved at any price : M ad | 
| 
tt always favorable and that no ul s made forthem, advertising 
ew matter to be as acceptab as tl a 
ondition 














BURR PRINTING HOUSE, NEW YORK. 






































THE ART AMATEUR. 











Stern Bros. 


Direct Attention 
to their 


Exceptionally Large 
and 

Choice Importations 
for the Coming Season 


in their 


Upholstery 


Departments, 
consisting of 
Exclusive Styles 
FURNITURE 
COVERINGS, 
DRAPERY MATERIALS, 
Tapestries, Velours 
Plushes, Silks, 
Cretonnes, Corduroys. 
Lace Curtains, 
Bed Spreads, 
Vestibule Laces, 
Screens. 
Also 
Brass and Enamelled 


Bedsteads 


and 


Cribs, 


Couches, Bedding, etc. 
all at very 
Attractive Prices. 


Designs and Estimates 
Submitted for Draperies. 


West 23d St., N.Y. 


Fifth 
Avenue 


Popular prices 





Linen 
Store 


for LINENS 


description 


of Every 


Spe ye linens for art needlework in all the 
newe olors and weaves 
All a st Wash Silks, Outline, Turkish and 
Filo Floss, Twisted, Rope and Japan Floss, at 
3 cents a iain. 
The Latest Novelties in Stamped Linens. 


WM.S.KINSEY & CO., 


388 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Every Lady 


Interested in Fancy Work should 
write for catalogue and price-list of 
Stamped Linens, Wash Embroidery 
Silks, Commenced pieces of Em- 
broidery with Silks to finish, and all 
latest designs in Art Novelties and 
Embroidery Materials. It will be 
sent free to any address. 


Chas. F. Hurm, 644 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 














Arnold, Constable & Co. 


UPHOLSTERY. | FASHIONABLE 
| FOULARDS. 


Canvas 


Curtains, 
Draperies, 


House | Grenadines, 


Furnishings. Mohairs. 


Broadway © » Mine teenth Sf, NV y: 





CESS CCC CSCS E CTS TC SS ESTE! 


BICYCLES FOR SKETCHING TOURS 
Prize Competition 


The Proprietor of THe Art AMATEUR 
PRIZE OF $25 


for the best and most compact carriet 


Offers a 


attachment for an 
artist’s requirements When on Tour, adjustable to bicycles 


‘of any of the leading manufacturers. 


It is open to every one to compete. 

















=| Designs in pen-and-ink, with full details, 
= should be sent in by October ist, 1896. 


Each design should bear a motto. 


Letters accompanying the design should contain the motto and the 
name and address of the designer, and be marked outside Bicycle 
Attachment Prize. These will not be opened until after the judges 
have pronounced on the designs 

The award will be made by ot 
artists, bicycle manufacturers, makers of artists’ materials, anc d the ole 
ot The Art Amateur, and the result will be announced in our issue of De- 
cember 1, 18906. Unsuccessful designs cannot be returned unless stamps 
are forwarded in prepayment. 
=) All rights in the successful design shall be the property of the design 


LAL |} 


a Committee of Judges nsistin 


YYY 


MONTAGUE MARKS, 23 Union Sq., N. Y. 


opeseseseserenocede: moon Or ste on 





DECORATTI E STUFFS 


Reproductions of Antique Brocaded Silks, Damasks, E-mbrotderies 
ana Tapestries for Drawing-Rooms, Libraries, Dining- Rooms, Halls, 
etc, * ¥ * * Select Cretonnes and other Cotton Goods for Bed-Rooms 
and Country Houses, * * * * Interesting Stuffs, both plain and fig- 
ured, for Wall Hangings. Soft Eastern Silks of special designs, 
** * * Plain Stuffs in choice colors: Velvets, Plushes, Cloths and 
others. A large variety of inexpensive stuffs for curtains and furniture 
coverings, where an artistic effect is required at a low cost. 


FOHNSON & FAULKNE R 


NORTH UNION SQUARE 


NEW YORK 


OUR NEWPORT 
BOX COUCH. 


Ss. 





2 SSS 
ft : meh add 2 ay? ei 
mi, ~ 


og OGRE Es ol, 











Size, 2 ft. 6 in. x6 ft. 6 in.; 


This Couch is cov- 
‘ered with new ani 
dainty patterns i 
‘Chintz; is made wit 
best of materials, 45 
Steel Springs bein: 


Height, 18 





|used i In upholstering. 


Price, ready to ship, 
$11.75. 
Samples of the cov 
erings sent on appli 
cation. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 


Broadway & 11th Street, 
West 23d Street, 
NEW YORK. 





M. K noedler 


_& Co., 


QIL PAINTINGS 


ENGLI 


e easels of 


Of the early DUTCH and 

SCHOOLS, and from th 

nent foreign artists as well as the most 
noted American painters 


WATER-COLOR DRAWINGS 


VERY COMPLETE COLLECTIONS O! 
ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVI! 


A SrecIAL STUDY MADE OF ART 
APPROPRIATE FRAMIN( 


; 800 FIFTH AVE., Cor. 34th Str 


NEW YOR 








' M. HEMINWAY & SON 
SILK CO. 
74 & 76 Greene Street, New Y 
Solicit correspondence with teach 
art needlework and dealers in 
broidery materials who do a \ 
| at seashore 
rts ) 


| summer business 

and mountain res¢ 

A sufficient proof of superiority is t 
the Wash Silks and Flosses now prod 
by M. HEMINWAY & SONS in Ori 

fast dye colors are used by the lead 
decorative Art Stores in the pri 

cities of the United States and Canad 


Sample card of 270 colors furnished 
Jor ten cents Stamps taken 


Attention is directed to a new lin 
Tea Rose shades now made 1n Ja 


Floss. 
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